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77th Congress Opens . 


The Seventy-Seventh Congress began 
its two-year life at noon on ag 3. 
Both houses met in chambers lined 
with steel beams which have been tem- 
porarily installed to support the roofs. 
Permanent repairs will be- made at the 
end of the session. 

The first day of the session was de- 
voted to routine organization. Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn was re-elected 
Speaker of the House. Some 750 bills 
went into the House’s hopper to start 
things off. 

The Democrats named Senator Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi to be President 
Pro Tempore of the Senate. The Re- 
publicans again chose Senator Charles 
McNary, recent Vice Presidential can- 
didate, as minority leader. 

The first real business before Con- 

ess was the President's h “on 
ae state of the Union,” delivered on 
January 6. 

The President devoted virtually his 
entire address to international relations 
and defense. “I address you at a mo- 
ment unprecedented in history,” “he 
declared. “At no previous time has 
American security been so seriously 
threatened from without as it is today.” 
In the face of these threats, Mr. Roose- 
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velt said, “Our national policy is this: 

“First, by an 1, art expression 
of the public will without regard to 
partisanship, we are committed to all- 
inclusive national defense. 


“Second, by an bow pew expression = 


of the public will without regard to 
par we are committed to full 
support of all those’ resolute peoples, 
everywhere, who are resisting aggres- 
sion and are thereby keeping war away 
from our hemisphere. By thi rt 
we express dx Sebheaalagili that’ the 
democratic cause shall prevail; and we 
strengthen the defense and security of 
our own nation. 

“Third, by an impressive expression 
of the public will and without regard to 
partisanship, we are committed to the 
proposition that principles of morality 
and considerations for our own security 
will never permit us to acquiesce in a 
peace dictated by aggressors and spon- 


sored by appeasers. We know that en- 


during peace cannot be bought at the 
cost of other pegple’s freedom.” * 


To Prevent Inflation 
There is always danger of inflation 


in a wartime business boom. People. 


have more money to 
spend. But there are fewer 

ings to spend it for, be- 
cause all the factories are 
making war materials. So 
everybody begins bidding 
against everybody else for 


makes prices go up. If the 
movement is not stopped 
prices may go so high that 
money ceases to have any 
value at all. 

Our government is 
watching closely to see 
that nothing like that ha 
pens in this war. The 
Federal Reserve System 
has recommended some 
laws which would help 
et inflation. They 
eel that this is an impor- 
tant part of the defense 
drive. There are five main 
récommendations: 

1, The ending of the 
President's authority to re- 
duce the amount of gold 
in the dollar and to issue 
$3 billion in greenbacks; 
and of the Treasury’s 
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money 
on the foreign silver 


what goods there are. This . 


—— 


it buys. 

2. Adoption of a policy of selling 
government securities to individuals 
and ations instead of to the 
banks, This would take money out of 


“.. An increase in the debt limit, re- 
moval‘of special restrictions on defense 
fi ing, and permission to the Treas- 
ury to issue taxable securities. 

4. Increased taxes and an eventual 


balancing of the budget. 
5. Legislation pe et the Federal 


“Reserve Board so Our excess re- 
serves of money; ion of some 
method of insulating foreign gold com- 
ing into the country to prevent it from 
increasing. the size of the reserves. 

All these steps are intended to pre- 
vent our gs = Pay money from ening 
any larger. Pa in turn would help 
k rices in and would 
safeguard ut fives talietion 


Planes from Auto Plants? 

American airplane production for de- 
fense needs is about 30% behind 
schedule. What can we do about it? 

A bold answer to this question has 
come from Walter P. Reuther, ClO 
director of General Motors workers. It 
we adopt his plan, he says, we can do 
more than catch up with the schedule. 
Within the next six months we can be 
turning out 500 fighting planes a day. 

Mr. Reuther would accomplish this 
by. using idle automobile plants for 
mass production of air planes and en- 
gines. He asserts that automobile 
industry is operating at only half of its 
actual capacity. Idle automobile ma- 
chinery could be changed so that it 
could be used on airplane engines. 
Wings and fuselages could be made in 
unused automobile ear. There 
would be plenty of labor avail- 
able for the job, this labor leader 
believes. 

What does the automobile industry 
think of the Reuther plan? The industry 
does not deny Reuther’s statement ~ 
it has much idle plant capacity. 
it criticizes his oa hnical 
grounds. For one thing, manufacturers 
‘say, the government wants bombers, 
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not pursuit ships, and bombers are 00 


complicated to be made by mass pr0- 
d methods. It isn’t so easy 
adapt automobile machinery to plane 


manufacture. It would be impossible to | 


get raw material for 500 planes a day 


even if they could be built. Finally, 


machine operations are a_ relatively 
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small part of plane construction. Great 
quantities of small tools, labor and fac- 
tory space would be needed which 
could not be found in automobile fac- 
tories, used or unused. 


Committees Pro and Con 

Shall we Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies? Or are we in favor of No 
Foreign Wars? These are the names of 
the committees. which are leading the 
two sides in the dispute over aid to 
Britain. ‘ 

The first aim of the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies is 
te get more airplanes and ships to the 
British. They believe this is the best 
way to protect the United States. Will- 
iam Allen White, nationally known edi- 
tor of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, 
was the first chairman of this commit- 
tee. But he resigned the other day, 
saying that “the work was getting too 
heavy and the responsibilities too 
great. 

The chief opponent of this commit- 
tee is the No Foreign War Committee. 
(Anoter important organization. on 
this side of the argument is the. America 
First Committee, headed by Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Wood, chairman of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company.) The 
head of the No Foreign War Commit- 
tee is Verne M , editor of the 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. Mr. 
Marshall’s organization calls the White 
group interventionists and warmongers. 
Their opponents retort by saying that 
Marshall's men are appeasers who are 
at least indirectly helping Hitler. 

These committees are busy night and 
day trying to win the American people 
over to their way of thinking. It 
been estimated that as many as 75,000 
workers aré attempting to put the dif- 
ferent ideas across. They have spent 
$550,000 so far on publicity. 

But the American people haven't yet 


quite made up their minds. The latest 


Gallup public opinion poll showed that 
60% of American voters want to aid 
Britain even at risk of war. But only 
12% really want to get into war. 


British Capture Bardia 
Less than a month after the start of 


the E | an the 
British “have esd Bardia. ‘This is 


the easternmost big Italian stronghold 


in Libya. British officers say that their 
offensive has cost the Italians 80,000 
men and over 250 heavy guns in the 
past few weeks. — 

British and planes bombarded 
Bardia for twenty days in preparation 
for the assault. Then for two ane the 
army, navy and air force together 
smashed at the iron ring of defenses 
around the port. Finally, Australian 
shock troops, supported by British 
tanks and mechanized cavalry, stormed 
the city. . 

“The Empire forces broke through 
16 lines of barbed wire defenses and a 
deep, wide tank ditch to storm Bardia,” 
the United Press described the assault. 
“They advanced, the Australian infan- 
trymen singing, ‘We're Off to Meet the 
Wizard, the Wonderful Wizard of Oz,’ 
for 300 yards across desert sand under 
a fierce artillery bombardment and an- 
other 200 yards in the face of machine- 
gun fire. They entered the city through 
a shower of bullets from, windows and 
houses—and the resistance collapsed. By 
thousands the Italians began pouring 
out into the streets to surrender.” 

The Italian commander of the. gar- 
rison, five other generals, more than 
25,000. troops, and many supplies, were 
captured in Bardia. 

The next British objective is Tobruk, 
seventy miles to the west 
of Bardia. British bombing 


planes started at 
Tobruk immediately whi 
advance units of the army 
pressed westward. 


Meanwhile, in Albania, 
Italian reinforcements and 
bad weather were slowing 
up the Greek advance. 

Greeks kept the ini- 
tiative and small 
local yt But they 
were sti hammering at 
Tepeleni, Klisura and Va- | 
lona, which the Italians - 
were defending  stub- 
bornly. 


Germany in the 
Balkans 


There seems to’ be no 
doubt that sizeable Ger- 
man. reinforcements have 
moved into Rumania. It is 
not easy to transport 
armies over the 
quate railroads of the 
Balkans. There probably 
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aren’t enough Nazi troops on hand yet 
to carry out a real campaign. But scat- 
tered along the frontiers of Rumania, 
the Nazis are in a position to threaten 
half a dozen different countries: 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
even Russia. There were si that 
Bulgaria had drawn the adhe. 0 num- 
ber. (Free passage through Bulgaria 
would open a road for the Germans to 
Greece or the Dardanelles. ) 

The Bulgarians had been b peer up 
a brave front. King Boris had told Hit- 
lex that he would abdicate rather than 
see German soldiers in his country. He 
retired 27 high army officers who had 
demanded that Bulgaria sign up with 
the Axis. “No foreign regimes for Bul- 

aria,” Premier Philoff declare de- 
antly. 

But as Nazi troops approached the 
frontier the Bulgarians made no move 
to prepare for defense. The Premier 
hastened to Vienna for a conference 
with German leaders. Official quarters 
in Sofia admitted that Bulgaria would 
be forced to allow German troops to 
move across its territory. 

Differences between Germany and 
Russia appeared to offer the main hope 
to Bulgaria for retaining its independ- 
ence, Russian influence has always been 
strong in the little kingdom. 


Arson in the Air 


Unable to blow London to pieces, 
the Nazis in a recent raid tried to de- 
stroy it by fire. Leaving most of their 
high explosives at home they rained 
fire bombs all over the city. 





“A wise old owl lived in an oak, 
The more he heard the less he spoke.” 
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“For a few hours,” Raymond Daniell 
of the New York Times wrote, “the in- 
cendiaries popped like starbursts from 
skyrockets and rained on the streets 
and rooftops with a clatter like ma- 
chine-gun fire. . . . Where the fire 
bombs hit there was a burst of pure 
white flame like a magnesium flare, fol- 
lowed where buildings were set afire by 
a bright red glow that colored the sky.” 

The damage was described as “ter- 
rifying.” Correspondents compared it to 
the Great Fire of 1666. The old section 
called the City (London’s Wall Street) 
suffered the worst. 

The R. A. F. hit back. For three 
nights in succession they showered fire 
bombs on the great shipyards and fac- 
teries of Bremen. More than 20,000 
incendiary bombs were dropped in the 
first raid. The Air Ministry called it one 
of the most devastating of the war. 

The next time the Nazi incendiaries 
came back over London tens of thou- 
sands of fire watchers were on duty, 
ready to put out each bomb as it fell. 
The attack fizzled out. 






























Ireland on the Spot 


Eire has been clinging stubbornly to 
its neutrality since the war began. It is 
the only part of the British Empire 
which is not fighting beside the mother- 
country. Irish neutrality is an embar- 
rassment to England. It means, for one 
thing, that the Royal Navy cannot work 



































out of Irish ports. Use of bases in 
Eire would make it much easier for the 
British to protect supply ships: 

But if Eire won't go to war, war may 
come to Eire. The Irish new year was 
ushered in with a shower of bombs near 
Dublin. There was loss of life as well 
as property damage. The bombs were 
dropped by “unidentified aircraft.” But 
the government reported that fragments 
of bombs picked up after the raids had 
been identified as German. The gov- 
ernment of Eire .made an “energetic 
protest” to the German government. 

What was the p of these raids? 
“It is hardly conceivable” that they 
were accidental, one Dublin newspaper 
declared. The opinion most generally 
held was that they were a warning to 
Eire. They were intended to give the 
Irish a taste of what would happen to 
them if they didn’t stay me 5 


Radio's Battle of Music 


Two million of the most familiar of 
American songs, ranging from “God 
Bless America” to “St. Louis Blues,” 
have been off the air since December 
$l. 

This is the result of a battle which 
started last Spring between the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers (ASCAP) on the one 


hand and the radio networks and most 


of the nation’s independent stations on 
the other. 





Representatives and Senators are assembled in the House of Representatives listen- 
ing to President Roosevelt read his message calling for all possible aid to Britain 
and to other nations resisting aggression. Note steel supports for the ceiling which 
is being repaired. This job will be completed when the 77th Congress adjourns. 








ASCAP holds rights on most of 
the best American po music of the 

st twenty years. It controls the work, 
or example, of such composers as Vic- 
tor Herbert, Irving Berlin, Cole Porter, 
Jerome Kern, Sigmund Romberg and 
George Gershwin. 

Last year the radio companies paid 
the ASCAP $4,300,000 for permission 
to play this music. The contract be- 
tween the radio companies and the 
Composers’ organization expired on De- 
cember 31. The ASCAP submitted a 


‘new contract calling for a higher pay- 


ment. The radio people refused to ac- 
cept the higher charge and demanded 
a change in the method of payment. 
The parties were unable to agree on 
a compromise. At midnight of Decem- 
ber 31 the radio stations stopped play- 
ing ASCAP music. : 

They were forced to fall back on old 
songs whose copyright has expired (a 
copyright is good for 56 years), on such 
foreign music as Latin American bal- 
lads and on new songs composed by 
members of Broadcast Music, Inc. 
(BMI) This is a rival organization to 
ASCAP, sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters 

The government is planning to take 
a hand in this dispute by starting anti- 
trust suits against ASCAP, BMI and the 
radio networks. 


Raiders in the Pacific 


A number of incidents have occurred 
recently which show that German naval 
activity has spread to the Pacific. 

The first of these was an attack on 
the tiny, Australian-mandated -island of 
Nauru, just under the Equator, 2,000 
miles northeast of Australia. The at- 
tacker was a merchantman raider flying 
the Japanese flag. Just before opening 
fire it hauled down this flag and ran 
up the Nazi swastika. 

British naval circles identified the 
ship as a German. They expressed the 
opinion that several such raiders were 
operating in the Pacific. 

Their icions were confirmed a 
little later when Australian warships 
and flying boats rescued 500 men, 
women and children from Emirau 
Island in the Bismarck Archipelago, 
northeast of New Guinea. They had 
been left there in December by German 
commerce raiders. The rescued persons 
included British, French and Nor- 
wegian citizens. They came from seven 
ships sunk over a period. of several 


months. 
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How Much Aid to Britain? 


President’s Policy of “Aid Short of War’ Is Widely Supported, but Finds Public 
Opinion Divided on the Danger to Our Own Security; Time Speeds Debate 


MERICA is not at war. But 
A there is a tug of war raging 

over the policy we'should fol- 
low regarding the war in Europe. 
Should we give all possible aid to 
Britain? Or should we pay more at- 
tention to building up our own de- 
fenses in the New World? 

One group in our tug of war be- 
lieves that the greatest danger lies 
in a Nazi victory. It is pulling for 
greater aid to Britain. It thinks aid 
to Britain now may save us from 
having to fight alone later against 
the Axis powers — Germany, Italy, 
and their latest partner, Japan. The 
other group thi 
ger for America is involvement in 
war. It believes “aid short of war” 
to Britain will weaken our own de- 
fenses and then drag us into that 
conflict while we are unprepared. 
It demands greater attention to our 
own national defense. 

During the 1940 Presidential cam- 
paign the two major p candi- 
dates — President Roosevelt and 
Wendell L. Willkie — agreed that 
“aid short of war” must be given to 
Britain. And latest public opinion 
polls show that 60 out of every 100 
voters favor aiding Britain even at 
the risk of getting into war. But 
there is a much larger majority — 88 
out of every 100 voters — that still 
wants the United States to stay out 
of war. Thus a majority wants to aid 
Britain and also stay out of war. And 
it now wonders if oth of these pol- 
icies can be followed simultaneously. 

In his recent “fireside” radio chat 
with the American people, President 
Roosevelt sought to answer this 
burning question — Can we give all 
possible aid to Britain and still keep 
out of war? Here is his answer: 

“There is far less chance of the 
United States getting into war if we do 
all we can now to su port the nations 
defending themselves against attack by 
the Axis than if we acquiesce in their 
defeat, submit tamely to an Axis vic- 
tory, and wait our turn to be the object 
of attack in another war later on. 

“If we are to be completely honest 
With ourselves, we must admit,” he con- 
tinued, “that there is risk in any course 
we may take, But I deeply believe that 
the great majority of our people agree 


the greatest dan- _ 
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that the course I advocate involves the 
least risk now and the greatest hope for 
world peace in the future.” 

The President sought to do two 
important things in this speech: 
1. Impress upon the American 
people the danger that exists if the 
Nazis win, and the importance of 
speeding up the production of war 
materials; 2. Encourage the British 
to keep up the fight by telling them 
that “no bottienecks” will slow down 
the production of war materials 
they need. 


Pro and Anti Groups 

This speech intensified the tug of 
war over our defense policies. Wil- 
liam Allen White, honorary chair- 
man of the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, 
praised the President's speech. “We 
need not fear,” he said, “that Amer- 
ica shall send our boys to war if we 
keep our men at home on the faetory 
assembly lines. This war will be won 
for world demacracy if we give the 
President our support. * . . 

But Verne M ll, chairman of 
the No Foreign War Committee, 
took an ite position. “The 
President for a greater weak- 
ening of our own defenses by giving 


them to some Eu n er anc 
And General Robert E. Wood, chair- 


man of the America First, Commit- 


tee, said the speech was “virtually a 
personal declaration of undetlared 
war on Germany.” He added that it 
was time for the Administration to 
make clear to Britain that the Amer- 
ican pone in aiding Britain, would 
stop before methods that meant war. 


Aid to Britain — How Much? 


This statement brings up several 
questions. The first one is — How 
much aid have we given Britain? 

When the war broke out in Sep- 
tember, 1939, President Roosevelt 
acted immediately to aid Britain and 
France. He called a special session 
of Congress to revise the Neutrality 
Act of 1987. This law banned sales 
of arms and ammunition to warring 
nations. The President induced Con- 
gress to substitute a “cash and 
carry” plan whereby all nations paid 
cash for arms and carried them away 
in their own ships. In addition, the 
Act banned loans to warring na- 
tions and kept U. S. ships out of war 
zones. The “cash and carry” plan 
aided the Allies more than Germany. 
The Allies controlled the seas and 
could trade with the United States, 
while their navies kept German ships 
bottled up. 

After the fall .of France in June, 
1940, American shipments of war 
supplies to Britain were greatly in- 
creased. Surplus U. S. Army rifles, 
machine guns and artillery, out-of- 
date bombers, were re a to 
Britain. When France fell, the Brit- 
ish purchasing commission took over 
French airplane orders and Ameri- 
can shipments to Britain rapidly in- 
creased, Since the war began Britain 
has received about 1,200 planes. She 
now gets about 300 a month and 
hopes for 600 a month by this spring 
or summer. The dramatic swap of 
old U. S. destroyers for naval and air 
bases in British possessions in the 
New World gave the Royal Navy 
needed vessels. They are greatly in 
demand to guard British merchant 
ships from German submarines and 
bombers. 

Britain’s Requirements 

How much more aid does Britain 
need? The January 1, 1941 Report of 
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Wide World Photo 


Planes for Britain and the U. S. Photo shows stacks of wings in the North American 
Aircraft Company plant in Inglewood, California. The wings with stars are for 
U. S. Those with circles are for Great Britain. Training planes in the foreground. 


the Foreign Policy Association declares 
that Britain must have more ships and 
airplanes, iron and steel, other min- 
erals, food and money. “Britain’s major 
industrial needs,” it adds “can be ful- 
filled only in the United States. . 

In the most crucial field, aircraft pro- 
duction,” F.P.A. explains, “output has 
declined since August . . . due mainly 
to bomb damage and loss of time dur- 
ing air raid alarms. . . .” British planes 
and pilots are said to be superior to 
Germany’s. British plane losses are low 
in comparison to Nazi losses. 

But Britain’s inferiority to Germany 
in plane production —.1,700 per month 
to Germany’s 3,000 per month — is be- 
coming increasingly serious. The Brit- 
ish haven't enough defense planes to 
keep Nazi bombers from carrying out 
oak pulverizing raids as those directed 
at Coventry, Birmingham and other 
vital Midland industrial areas. Nor do 
the British have enough bombers to 
smash systematically at Germany's in- 
dustrial areas and paralyze them. In 
addition, the British need more patrol 
bombers to guard their merchant ships 
from submarine and aerial attack. 

Britain’s need for both merchant ves- 
sels and warships is probably second 
only to its need for airplanes. If a 
steady stream of merchant vessels does 
not keep carrying supplies to the Brit- 
ish Isles, the British will either starve 
to death or be crushed by German 
bombers. Despite the use of convoys — 
groups of merchant vessels escorted. by 
destroyers and other warships — Brit- 
ain’s shipping losses have approached 
thé dangerous level they hit in the 
critical year of the World War. In 1917 
the British Navy was aided by France 


and later the U. S. But today the Brit- 
ish fleet fights alone. It must guard 
British ions in the Far East, 
fight Italy in the Mediterranean, guard 
merchant ships on all oceans, and help 
repulse any Nazi invasion attempt. 
Britain obtained 50 over-age destroyers 
from us. But she has lost at least 33 
since the war began. She probably has 
less than 200 destroyers and smaller 
escort vessels available to guard her 
vital merchant marine convoys. 

Can Britain keep on paying the tre- 
mendous costs of the war? British taxes 
are now at an all-time high of 42% per 
cent. And she has spent around two 
billion dollars for war supplies in the 
United States. In December, the Brit- 
ish Government announced that it 
needed American loans to -continue 
these purchases. Many e 
promptly pointed out that Britain had 
several billion dollars in stocks, bonds 
and other property in Ameriea. Wh 
not sell these, they asked? The Britis 
said they preferred not to i their 
last penny unless they could count on 
financial assistance in advance.’ Other 
on also pointed out that sudden 
sales of large amounts of American 
stocks and bonds might upset business 
in the United States. Furthermore it 
might be difficult to find ‘buyers for 


British securities. 
The Lend-Lease Plan 


What does the President propose to 
do to help the British? He Ss a plan 
whereby United States itself would 
take over all British orders, pay for the 
supplies, and lend them to Britain. In 
addition, British and American orders 
for defense equipment would be 











partner, Britain the fighting partner, in 
fice tat agninet ta: kamsaiin ten ve: 
is over, Britain would return the tanks, 
guns, planes and ships, or replace them 
with similar goods. ed aedeneiont 
may be made in such raw materials as 
rubber and tin, which we need for 
defense industries. 

The President believes his plan must 
be put into action swittly. He e s 
Hitler to make a aay thar’ to 
knock Britain out by March. To expand 
output most rapidly it probably would 
be necessary for the: Government to ex- 
ercise wide authority over businessmen 
and labor. The “right of way” would 
be given defense orders. Civilian goods 
— radios, refrigerators, pleasure auto- 
mobiles, etc. — would be shoved aside 
to speed the production of tanks, 
planes, and guns. The “business as 
usual” slogan would be replaced by 
“Everything for defense — now.” 


Other “Short of War” Steps 


Steps might also be taken to see 
that American aid reached Britain. For 
instance, American warships might con- 
voy British merchant ships Se ok the 
way across the Atlantic Ocean. This 
would lighten the burden on the Royal 
Navy. Or the Neutrality Act, prohibit- 
ing American ships and citizens from 
entering the var zone, might be re- 
pealed so wur merchant fleet could 
carry needed war supplies to Britain, 
and 50 or more additional U. S. de- 
stroyers might be traded or given to 
Britain to aid the Royal Navy’s war on 
German submarines. Finally, Britain 
hopes we will seize and turn over to 
her the ships of Axis powers, or coun- 
tries conquered by the Axis, now in our 
harbors. Germany already has officially 
warmed that such a move would be 
considered an unfriendly act. 


The Opposition Speaks 

The President’s lend-lease arms plan, 
and proposals to amend the Neutrality 
Act, are opposed by his critics, as steps 
down the “road to war.” They say the 
Neutrality Act was after a study 
of the First World War showed that 
sales of arms, loans to the Allies, and 
the sinking of’ American ‘ships in war 
zones, helped drag us into war with 
Germany. Now, critics say, the Presi- 
dent and his advisers want to lead us 
down this same old “road.” 

Critics of “short of war aid” to 
Britain argue further that we. still have 
time to build an army, navy and air 
force that will make the New World 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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France: Half Slave, Half Unfree 


Marshal Petain, Trying to Build an Independent “Corporative”’ 
State, Must Keep Peace with Hitler While Struggling with 
Overwhelming Economic Problems 


HE Third French Republic has 
been dead now for six months. 


During that time Frenchmen — 


have been struggling to bring order 
out of the chaos of war and defeat. 
They have been trying to build a 
new nation on“the ruins of the old. 
How far have they succeeded? And 
what is the new France like? 

To understand the French gov- 
ernment of today we must have 
clearly in mind the conditions under 
which it ¢ame into being. At the end 
of last June the French army, often 
called the finest in Europe, had been 
broken and destroyed in little more 
than a month. Two million French 
soldiers. were in German_ prison 
camps. The Germans. were overrun- 
ning three-fifths of the country. 
Every road in France was clogged 
with refugees fleeing before the Nazi 
terror. Parliament was scattered and 
the government paralyzed. The - 
ple oF heads ert dazed "eal 
stricken. 

The enemies of French democracy 
on the other side of the Rhine had 
created these conditions. They 
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offered a wonderful opportunity to 
the fees of freedom within France. 

There were perhaps not many 
Frenchmen who were actively op- 
posed to the “liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity” for, which France had stood. 
But there were. a few rich and 

werful men who wanted to undo 
all that had been done since the 
French Revolution. 

They did not agree on what should 
be put in place of the republic. Some 
of them were monarchists, anxious 
to see France ruled by a king. Others 
wanted to set up some kind of fascist 
state like those in Germany or Italy. 
But there was one thing on which 
they did agree. That was_ their 
hatred of the republic and the ideals 
for which it stood. 

These foes of democracy in France 
took advantage of the national col- 
lapse. They found an instrument 
ready to their hand in the person of 
Marshal Philippe Pétain, 84-year-old 
hero of the First World Wai. 
Marshal Pétairy had been called 
from retirement to become Premier 
of France when Paul Reynaud re- 

signed or was forced 


But for all that, he was the willing 
and conscious. instrument by which 
the French republic was. destroyed. 
Marshal Pétain has never made any 
secret of his beliefs. He was known 
long before the war as a nationalist, 
a monarchist, and an advocate of 
the transformation of France into a 
country of peasants and handicrafts- 
men. 

Four years ago Marshal Pétain 
was quoted as saying that: “In my 
opinion, everything international is 
mischievous. Everything national is 
useful and fertile. The Croix de Feu 
(French fascist party) is one of the 
soundest elements in the country. It 
wants to defend the family, to as- 
sure it the possibility of continuing 
to exist.” 

This is the man who, with the 
help of that same Croix de Feu and 
others like them, is today ruling 
France. It has been said that Pétain 
is an old and feeble man without 
political experience who is simply 
the tool of fascist-minded French- 
men. There was nothing feeble 
about the way he recently threw 





out on June 16. 


“Petain’s Fascism” 
Marshal Peétain’s pa- 
triotism cannot be 
questioned, nor his de- 
votion to what he con- 
siders to be the best 
interests of France. He 
has, since the surren- 
der, done all that was 
humanl ible to 
oneal Ore shred 
try’s ity. He 
loves al beaten 
_ the schemers like Laval 
who are willing to de- 
liver France bound 
and helpless into the 
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Scholastic Map 

Shaded area on the map shows -unoccupied France, 

led by the Petain Government, The rest of France, 

icluding the Channel coast facing Britain, is under 
he rule of German officials. 


hands of the Germans. 
He has even had the 
courage and the 
strength to say “no” to 














Parrish in Chicago Daily Tribune 


“All Gaul Is Divided Into Three Parts” 
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Laval out of his government and fe- 
fused Hitler’s request that he take him 
back. And the Marshal’s whole record 
indicates that he has_ considerable 
sy npathy with fascism. 

But though Pétain was determined to 
do away with the republic, he intended 
to follow all legal forms. The Constitu- 
tion of 1875, by which France was 
governed, could be changed only by a 
joint session of both houses of Parlia- 
ment, known as a National Assembly. 
Parliament was called together and 
asked to summon such an assembly. 
This was done on July 9 with practi- 
cally no opposition. The vote in the 
Chamber of uties was 385 to 3, in 
the Senate 225 to 1. It looked as if 
Pétain would have no trouble in get- 
ting his way. 

The National Assembly met on July 
10 and voted Pétain the power to 
change the constitution simply by issu- 
ing decrees. By this time the opposition 
had stiffened a little. Eighty votes were 
cast against the action taken. And the 
Assembly forced the government to 
agree to submit the new constitution, 
when it was finished, to a vote of the 
people. 

This, then, was the legal foundation 
of the new government. It seems doubt- 
ful whether a complete new constitu- 
tion will ever be put together to replace 
the old one. Pétain is accomplishing his 
aims just as well by piecemeal amend- 
ment. This method has the advantage 
that it does not have to be submitted 
to a popular vote. 

Government by Decree 

What kind of regime has Pétain set 
up by his decrees? The first thing he 
did was to change the structure of the 
government. 


Constitutional Act No. 1, issued’ on 
July 11, was short and simple. In it 
Marshal Pétain declared “that we as- 
sume the functions of Head of the 
French State. Therefore, we decree: 
Article 2 of the Constitutional Law of 
February 25, 1875, shall be repealed.” 
This was the article which said that 
“The President of the Republic shall be 
elected through majority vote by the 
Senate and. ber of uties con- 
vened in National Assembly.” In other 
words, by this first stroke a 
Marshal Pétain eliminated the ident 
of France. 

In Constitutional Act No. 2 he as- 
sumed for himself all the powers which 
the President used to have and a few 


for good measure. For example, “The: 


Head of the French State . . . shall... 
exercise legislative power: 1. Until the 
formation of new Assemblies; 2. After 
such formation, in case of foreign ten- 
sion or of grave internal crisis, upon his 
decision alone.” He also took over com- 
mand of the armed forces and the 
power to declare martial law. 

This established Pétain pretty se- 
curely as dictator. But just to make sure 
that there would be no legislature to 
get in his way, he issued Constitutional 
Act No. 3. This said that “The Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies shall con- 
tinue to exist” until a new legislature is 
created. But they “shall be adjourned 
until further notice” and “shall hereafter 
be convened only on call of the Head 
ot the State.” 

With all doubts about his power re- 
moved, Pétain proceeded to lay the 
foundation for France’s new political, 
economic and social order. Decrees 
have been appearing daily. Revision of 
the constitution is now practically com- 


Wide World 
Here is an interesting study of faces of people who knew France when she was 
a democracy. It was made at Vichy during a parade to celebrate Bastile Day. An 
elderly couple in front applauds as Marshal Henri Philippe Petain passes by. 





plete, and many of the new regulations 
are already in operation. Marshal Pétain 
has, however, given no indication of 
when, if ever, he intends to allow the 
le to vote on it. 

Pétain has made sweeping changes in 
the personnel of the government. He 
has eliminated all “politicians” 
from his cabinet and replaced them 
principally with civil servants. Mayors 
and prefects all over France have been 
ousted and Pétain men appointed in 
their places. New courts have been set 
up, including the Supreme Court which 
is conducting “war guilt” trials at Riom. 


Social-Economic Changes 


In the economic field Pétain’s avowed 
object is to set up the kind of economic 
system which will fit best into Hitler's 
new order in Europe. This means turn- 
ing away from big business and mak- 
ing’ France once again a nation of small 
farmers and producers of handcraft. To 
do this the Head of the State has 
assumed complete control over produc- 
tion, business and foreign trade. A kind 
of state socialism has replaced the old 
liberal capitalist order. 

A start has been made toward set- 
ting up a corporative system for in- 
dustry. This means that labor unions 
and employers’ organizations are abol- 
ished. Each profession and trade has a 
organization of its own which includes 
both workers and employers. These or- 
ganizations are closely controlled by 
the government. 

Great changes have also been made 
in the social life of France. Pétain is 
trying to build up the family as the 
most important social unit. Measures 
have been introduced to increase the 
birth rate and taxes have been +evised 
for the benefit of large families. Steps 
have been taken to improve rural living 
conditions. 

The government is paying particular 
attention to the youth of France. Youth 
training organizations have been 
formed and outdoor sports are en- 
couraged. Religious teaching is stressed 
in the schools, and the laws which in- 
terfered with the activity~ of the 
Catholic church have been eliminated. 
Secret societies have been abolished. 

Several anti-semitic laws have been 
issued, following the example of the 
Nazis, though in milder form. Jews 
have been eliminated from all im- 
portant ne posts and from 
some professions. 

This, then, is what the new govern- 
ment of France is like. This is what it 
has done so far, ana what it is trying 
to do. What are the obstacles in its 
way? 

Pétain’s task is hard enough at best. 
It is made enormously more by 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Machines That Make Machines 
No. 3 in Scholastic’s Series on Major Defense Industries 


“Machine Tools” Have Been Important Since the Days of the “Connecticut 
Yankee”’; Now They Are the Strategic Center of the Mechanized War Program 


woman magazine writer visited 
a machine tool plant. She was 
shown a whole row of the various 
models of machine tools made by 
this company lined up on the sales 
floor. 
“Aren't they marvelous!” she ex- 
claimed. “Aren’t they beautiful! But 


Nero long ago a_ well-known 


‘what in the world do they do?” 


Just the other day I heard about 
another magazine writer — this time 
a man who should have known bet- 
ter — who had thought for years that 
machine tools were, ‘as he said, 
“Tools used on machines — lil:e 
monkey wrenchés and screw driv- 
ers. 

It is small wonder that many peo- 
ple do not know what machine tools 
are or what they do. For machine 
tools’ never get ‘out onto the high- 
way. They rarely get into people’s 
homes. , They. are used inside fac- 
tories — and so only the ple who 
work in factories, or are directly con- 
cerned’ with industrial production, 
are familiar with them. 

Of course machine tools are, in 
fact, machines. They are intricate 
and complicated. machines. Some of 
them are about the size of a pony, 
some the size of a horse, some the 
size of an elephant — and a few are 
so big that you couldn't get them in- 
side a two-story house. They would 
stick out the front door or go 
through the roof. 

They are made up of bases and 
frames and gears and spindles and 
bearings pi hundreds of other 
parts. They have knobs and levers 
and gauges and chucks and all sorts 
of puzzling gadgets. 

The fact is that Rube Goldberg in 
his wildest cartoon never rigged up 
a device so unbelievable as are many 
of our modern machine tools, If you 
think this statement is an.exaggera- 


tion, just look at the photagraphs on - 


the next two pages. 


Working on Metal 
And yet.all of these intricate ma- 
chines are used for just one. purpose 
—removing metal. 


By Tell Berna 


General Manager, National Ma- 


chine Tool Builders Association 


You may wonder why “removing 
metal” is so important that hundreds 
of complex machines have been in- 
vented to do this job. But think it 
over. How much oi the work.of the 
world today is done by things made 
of metal? How civilized would we 
be today if it were not for things 
made of. metal? 

Airplanes, vacuum cleaners, re- 
frigerators, automobiles, radios, tele- 
phones — printing presses, _ paper- 
making machinery, steel-making 
machinery, oil refining equipment, 
textile machinery, electric motors — 
practically all the machinery of the 
world is made of metal. 

And all machines are composed of 
parts. How are those shaped? 
One thinks a diate we * course, 
of the age-old process of “forging.” 
This :. is She method used by the 
blacksmith. It means heating a piece 
of metal red hot and then smn 
it or squeezing it into the desir 


"shape. 


Another method is “casting.” By 
this method metal is heated until it 
is so hot that it flows like a liquid, 
and then it is. poured into: a mold 
which gives it the desired shape. 

But forging and casting, impor- 
tant —as they still“are—are today 
essentially intermediate steps in pro- 
ducing metal parts, just as cuttin 
pianks out of logs is an intermediate 
step in making wood parts. 

or instance — su that you 
want to make the leg of a table. You 
take a piece of wood that is bi 


“enough and you cut it down unti 


you get your table leg. To do this 
you may use a plane, a saw, or even 
a jackknife. You may use a brace 
and bit. You may nish up with 
PN ‘These are all various 
ways of removing wood in order to 
get the desi results. But, of 
course, as you well know, the best 
way to make a table leg is to forget 


all about hand tools and use a wood- . 


turning lathe. But a wood-turning 
lathe is a machine. 

Similarly, a lathe that turns metal 
is a machine. It is also a tool. Hence 
the term “machine tool.” 

Metal cannot be easily removed 
by hand like wood. A great deal of 
force, which can be developed and 
carefully, controlled only by me- 
chanical power such as electricity 
and steam, has to be applied to the 
cutting tool. Machine tools, there- 
fore, are simply devices which 
supply mechanical power-to a cut- 
ting tool in order to remove metal. 


Five Basic Machine Teols 


There are five different methods 
of removing metal; hence there are 
five’ major classifications of machine 
tools: 


(1) Turning machines, which re- 
move metal by rotating the piece to 
be worked, and applying a cutting tool 
to it while in rotation. The lathe is 
the best-known example. 

(2) Planing machines, which re- 
move metal by moving the work back- 
ward and forward under a stationary 
cutting tool. 

(3) Milling machines, which remove 
metal by means of a rotating cutter 
with milltiple cutting edges, something 
similar toa circular saw. 

(4) Boring. machines, which cut 
holes. in metal by means of a rotating 
cutting tool. The drill press is the best 
known example. 

(5) 6 machines, which shape 
a piece of metal by bringing it into con- 
tact with a rotating abrasive wheel. 


There are various combinations 
and refinements of these methods, 
but they are all simply various 
means for removing metal. 

The development of machine tools 
was not the “invention” of any one 
man or group of men. It was an 
evolutionary development that ex- 
tended over a long period of years. 
The principle of the lathe, for ex- 
ample — that is, shaping an object 
while rotating it — was known by the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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All photos from Machine Tool Builders Association 
On this page are the five types of machine tools. They use power 
to cut or shape metal parts for other machines, and are the famous 
“machines that make machines.” Above: The workman is turning a 
shaft by revolving it against the lathe’s cutting tool. 


he 


Below: The workman is machining flat cast iron parts on a planer. 
The table supporting the parts (foreground) is moved back and 
forth under the cutter, which the operator is adjusting. The opera- 
tion of this planer is similar to that of a wood-working planer. 
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Above: This worker is shaping large screw shafis on 
a grinding machine. The metal is shaped by bringing 
it into contact with a rotating abrasive wheel. The 
white liquid coming out of the faucet cools and lubri- 
cates the shaft. Unfinished shafts are on the table. 


Left: A milling machine simultaneously finishing 
both sides of a large engine connecting rod. The cut- 
ters have multiple teeth similar to a circular saw. 
The rod is passed between the cutters which are 
rotated at high speed and moved closer together. 


Below: The fifth of the fundamental machine tool 
processes is shown here. The workman is tapping 
holes in a casting on a radial drill press. These 
machines cut holes in metal by means of a rotating 
cutting tool similar to a carpenter’s brace and bit. 












Above: The testing floor in the assembly department 
of a plant building turret lates. When a machine tool 
company sells a turret lathe it isn’t like selling goods 
over a counter. With each lathe goes a lot of technical 
advice, and perhaps an experienced operator or two. 


Right: Industry is training men to run its vital 
machine tools, Here an instructor is explaining tke 
operation of a milling machine to men being trained 
at Dickinson High School, Jersey City. Paying jobs 
with this company will await hundreds of jobless men. 


Below: This automatic lathe is machining parts for 
automobile clutches. The’ parts are automatically 
shifted from position to position so that six parts are 


being machined simultaneously at all times. Such 


machines are used wherever metal parts are produced. 


Above: This turret lathe is boring a steel drum. Some cutting tools 
are bolted on the square base, called a turret, seen directly in front 
of the drum. Many turret lathes can make 16 different cuts or 
borings on 2 piece of metal in a single operation. 


Westinghouse 
Below: An employee of the Westinghouse Electric Elevator Company 
introduces workers to a milling machine and explains how it is oper- 
ated. Many industries are training their own men to run the 


machines that make machines. 
: Westinghouse 
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(Continued from page 9) 
ancients. Early ry Logan shaped pot- 
tery by means of that principle. 

Machine tools were Est built in this 
country by manufacturers of firearms, 
textile machinery, steam engines, and 
similar equipment. Since most of these 
companies were located in New Eng- 
land, or along the Atlantic Coast, the 
oldest machine tool builders are still 
located in that part of the country. 
New plants, however, D sacagas found 
their way west and today many large 
machine tool plants are located in Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland are important 
centers of the industry. 

In normal times machine-+tools are 
used to make the parts of the machines 
we need for modern living, from tele- 
phones to printing presses. But when 
war threatens, it is a different story. 

For war these days is fought with 
machines. A battleship is literally a col- 
lection of gigantic machines. Sub- 
marines, tanks, airplanes, anti-aircraft 
guns, machine guns — all these are ma- 
chines. 


The Demands of the War 


So when the war clouds began to 
ather in Europe, it was only natural 
that the machine tool builders of the 
United States were called upon to 
supply England and France icularly 
with machine tools which coun- 
tries needed to help manufacture de- 
fense materials, supplies and equip- 
ment. 

And as things turned out, this was 
very fortunate indeed. For it gave the 
machine tool builders of this country 
a experience in making and 
supplying the particular types of ma- 
cline tod ed for this sort of work. 

So, when war actually broke out be- 
tween England and Germany and our 
own defense program began. to get 
under way, the machine tool builders 
of this country understood rather well 
just about what would be expected 
of them. began immediately to 
expand plants, to install additional 
i sea. and to train new men. 

result may be summed up in the 
fact that machine tool production in 





it got started sooner on the job. 
But this record was made possible 
and the intelli- 


doubled its number of employees. 
Training New’ Skilled Workers 


A large share of these newly trained 
men have been young men uating 
(Concluded on page 14) 





Latest News on the Machine Toel Front 
Ai cst has the machine tool in- 


dustry has doubled its output, 
Defense Commissioner William S. 
Knudsen indicated on December 16 
that more speed was needed. “I am not 
telling you how to do your job,” he 
wrote in a letter to machine tool em- 
loyees. “But if you could see, as I do, 
in the inside, the terrible urgency of 
the situation, you would agree with me 
that I am not asking too much in re- 
questing you to speed up delivery and 
increase the production of machine 
tools. . . . The industry as a whole has 
done practically the impossible. . . . I 
am appealing to you to de the impos- 
sible again.” 

In reply, Clayton R. Burt, Chairman 
of the National Defense Committee of 
the Machine Tool Builders Association, 
said more planning was needed by Govy- 
ernment purchasing agencies. He said 
the army and navy, and other buyers, 
must prepare a program of their needs 
and state the order of importance of 
all equipment, instead of jamming a 
whole mass of orders on top of machine 
tool makers and other manufacturers. 
For instance, the army and navy let 
contracts for thousands of articles from 
shaving kits to long range bombers.» 
Then the manufacturers rushed to tool 
makers clamoring for tools to make 
these articles. 

This lack of planning has resulted in 
certain big companies being jammed 
with.orders, which cannot be filled until 
machine tool makers furnish the needed 


tools. Meanwhile, smaller plants have 
little to do. It is estimated that half 
the nation’s machines are idle much 
of the time. There is one instance of a 
small Mid-Western plant containin 
150 excellent machine tools which coul 
have been busy turning out defense 
equipment. But this plant could not 
get any contracts from the army and 
navy. 

Accordingly, the War Department 
has officially adopted a plan to “farm 
out” defense work and use the country’s 
large capacity of idle plants and skilled 
workers. How does this “farming out” 
system work? A big manufacturing com- 
pany gets a government contract, say 
for airplanes: Then .it lets sub-contracts 
to many small plants to make parts 
needed in the airplanes. Finally, all 
these are shipped to the com- 
pany ‘for assembly. This system was 
adopted by Britain in 1938 to speed up 
aircraft production. It is called the “bits 
and pieces” plan. Large aircraft com- 
panies were ordered to give sub-con- 
tracts to smaller plants making aircraft 
parts. This plan greatly expanded Brit- 
ish aircraft production by utilizing many 
smail plants and idle workmen. The 
huge Vickers plant, for instance, util- 
izes nearly 700 small machine shops to 
make aireraft parts. 

Already in the United States, one Mil- 
waukee milling-machine builder has 
utilized the “farming out,” or “bits and 
pieces” plan, and parts of his product 


are made in ninety plants from Massa- 
chusetts to Kansas, 


Many cities and towns are working 
on plans to utilize their idle machines 
and men. Kansas City businessmen 
made a survey of their area and dis- 
covered large resources of machine tools 
that could be used to turn out defense 
supplies. Now these machine tools are 
being put to work on “farmed out” 
orders. In York, Pennsylvania, manu- 
facturers surveyed their machine tool 
equipment and contractors with govern- 
ment orders quickly came to them with 
orders to “farm out.” Your,own town 
may —if a survey is made— discover 
local plants having idle machine tools 
that can be put to work on defense 
orders. 


To sum up: Machine tools are the 
machines that make all other machines. 
This means that they are our number 
one requirement for national defense. 
And although machine tools make pos- 
sible the mass productions of. airplanes, 

, Shells, etc., they themeslves cannot 
Fe t out rapidly. Therefore, we 
must push plans to use the idle machine 
tools in small plants scattered through- 
cut the nation. This in turn will give 
work to idle men. In this way we should 
be able to use every’ available idle man 
and machine in the country. Instead of 
having industry concentrated in a few 
large cities or groups of states (New 
England, the North Central and East) 
every section es benefit through the 
development small, hometown in- 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has 

P catea upon Americans to. give 
- fullest rt to Britain in her 
struggle against all those forces which 
threaten not only the British but the 
American ‘way of life. ‘His speech, 


eloquent and forceful, carried many of © 


his auditors back to the spring of 1917 
when another great leader for a 
struggle to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” It was to this parallel that 
Senator Wheeler, spokesman of the 
isolationists, pointed when he warned 
his fellow-countrymen not to be 
“swayed by mass hysteria,” and “not to 
travel again the road you took in 1917 
when . , , you had been duped.” The 
issue, then, is fairly joined. 

The issue of aid to Britain is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue (Page 5). 
Let us look here, rather, to the relevance 
of the historical ar t which Sena- 
tor Wheeler has advanced, That argu- 
ment is by no means new, by no means 
original with Mr. Wheeler. It has been 
familiar, now, for almost twenty years. 
Stated briefly it holds: that the United 
States was than a into entering the 
World War in 1917, that British - 
ganda, American munitions manufac- 
turers and Wall Street bankers were the 
instruments whereby we were duped, 
and that our entry into the war was a 
mistake—one which we must not repeat. 

Now what of the meoteth penny 
of this shop-worn argument? It can be’ 
stated, Satahel that’ it is mistaken’ in 
particulars and misleading in general. 
The American people were not 
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that Britain controls the wealth of 
India se If ae 
are as some wo ve 
us po ig then the nb oom 
is meanin, . But if a is the 
ee. of soe df the pur- 
pose of influencing opinion, that is a 
different matter. Of this kind of propa- 
ganda there was a great deal, from 
1914 to 1917. There was British propa- 
ganda and there was German propa- 
anda. Did this kind of propaganda 
ave much influence on American 
opinion? That it had some influence 
cannot be denied. But the question at 
once arises why Americans believed 
British propaganda, but refused to be- 
lieve German =P ik The ques- 
tion is with us today, again. Why are 
the-arguments that come out of Britain 
today so impressive while those that 
come from the German Information 
Service {I get them regularly, as do 
tens of thousands of. Americans) leave 
us cold? wi 
- The fact is, of course, that argument 
of any kind, whether we call it propa- 
aa sate ea 
alls on ferti 5 ganda can 
be effective on fri hearts and 
is de minds. In 1914 Americans 
had long been distrustful of Germany; 
Americans had long understood and 
appreciated France and Britain. Ties of 





“duped” in 1917. Propaganda 
did not seduce us into war. 
Neither munitions manufactur- 
ers nor bankers were respon- 
sible for our decision. And_ 
while it is possible to argue 
that any war is a “mistake, it 
would seem clear now that the 
consequences of our nee 
out of the war in 1917 woul 
have been far more serious 
than were the consequences of 
our entry, 

Let us attempt, briefly, to 
substantiate these generaliza- 
tions. First, as to propaganda. 
What, after all, is propaganda? 
Is it the propagation of fact, 
or does it mean the propaga- 
tion of that which is not fact? 
Is the statement that Germany, 
invaded Poland, for example, — 
propaganda? Is the statement 














that the Nazis persecute Jews 
propaganda? Is the statement 
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language and literature, of laws and 
customs, as well as of economics, poli-. 
tics, and diplomacy, bound the United 
States to England in a thousand ways. 
Events — not arguments but events — 
from 1914 to 1917 confirmed that long- 
standing friendship with England and 
the long-standing suspicion of Ger- 
many. As in the last year, so in the 
period 1914-1917, specific acts like the 
invasion of Belgium and the ruthless 
submarine warfare were more eloquent 
than any number of arguments. 

No, Americans were not duped, in 
1917, into going to war. Americans 
arrived, after long and patient con- 
sideration of the situation, at the con- 
clusion that no other course was pos- 
sible. They were not argued into war, 
they were not misled and confused by 
propagandists. There is, after all, much 
truth in the old adage that you cannot 
fool all of the sia all of the time, 
and it would be not a little remarkable 
if one group of propagandists had been 
clever enough to fool the whole Amer- 
ican people for three years. And what- 
ever may be argued about the attitude 
of the average American, certainly 
Woodrow Wilson knew what he was 
about when he recommended to Con- 
gress a declaration of war. 


Economic Ties in the World War 

Did business and banking, then, get 
us into war? That American business 
was deeply involved in the war cannot 
be denied. The English blockade pre- 
vented any trade with Germany, while 
the British navy kept open the routes 
to England and France. By 1916 ‘our 
munitions exports to the Allies. had 
reached well over one billion dollars. 
Banking, too, was interested in a British 
victory. Before we entered the war, the 
American le, through loans floated 
by banks, lent about one and one- 
half billion dollars to France and Eng- 
land. If Germany wor these loans 
would be gravely imperilled. 

But we must keep tmee things in 
mind. First, that not only munitions 
manufacturers and bankers, but almost 
all Americans, were tied up economi- 
cally with the Allies. Farmers who sold 
wheat. and cotton, laborers who worked 
in mills, manufacturers of a thousand 
and one articles, all stood to lose 
markets and investments and work if 
the Allies were defeated. Second, that 
the profits of neutrality appeared to be 
greater than the profits of war, for 
neutrality gave us sure markets and 

(Concluded on.page 34) 
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Machine Tools 


(Concluded from page 12) 


from high schools — especially those 
who. have taken technical courses. 

Now — and this may surprise you — 
what is a young man entering a plant 
where machine tools are built taught 
to do? He is taught to run a machine 
tool! Machine tools, we have seen, are 
machines that help make machines. 
They, therefore, help reproduce them- 
selves. 

To turn out increased production, 
machine tool plants need more machine 
tool operators. But they are by no 
means the only plants that need them. 
Every sort of defense equipment, all 
the way from giant bombers down to 
gun sights, requires machine tools for 
their manufacture. And these machine 
tools, too, must have operators. 

The experience of the machine tool 
industry in the defense program has 
proved’ that men can be trained to op- 
erate one particular machine tool 
within slayellaiie from six weeks to 
three months — provided they have a 
reasonable degree of mechanical apti- 
tude and willingness to learn. Class- 
room work is a help — but classroom 
work does not constitute complete 
training. Men can be trained to operate 
machine tools only by tackling the job 
under actual operating conditions. 

Of course several years of -training 
and experience are necessary for a man 
to learn how to operate all types of 
machine tool equipment. Experts are 
not made over night. Nevertheless, for 
the high school graduate who has some 
mechanical skill and who has had some 
technical courses, the possibility of be- 
coming a machine tool ator in a 
short time presents today two interest- 


in ssibilities. 

the first possibility is that of enter- 
ing a field which may offer for some 
time -reasonably steady employment 
and mrs for advancement. The 
national defense program in this coun- 
try is really just now getting under way. 


It -probably will continue for several 
years —and it needs machine tool op- 
erators. 


The second possibility — and this I 
believe is one which every young man 
today will wish to consider most care- 
fully — is one of making a direct per- 
sonal contribution to his country’s de- 
fense program. Over 97% of the ma- 
chine tools being built in the United 
States today are being made for 
pu of national defense. As these 
machine tools go out into the plants of 
the airplane engine builders, the tank 
builders, the anti-aircraft builders, 
and the battleship builders of this 
country, men are going to be needed to 
mafi those machine tools. - 

And the boys who go into training 





for this purpose and finally take their 
poe at these machine tools will be 
elping to defend our United. States 
just as trily as the boys who go into 
training at our army camps. Machine 
tools and the men who run them are 
in fact the first line of national defense. 
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Two Wars 

(Concluded from page 13) 
high prices without war taxes or gov- 
ernmental regulation. It is suggestive 
that stocks generally fell upon our dec- 
laration of war. Third, there. is no 
evidence whatever that Wall Street, or 
anything related to Wall Street, exer- 
cised any influence upon President 
Wilson or played any role in the final 
decision which Wilson made. 

Finally, was our entry into the war 
a mistake? Would the United States, 
would the whole world, be better off 
if we had remained neutral? If we as- 
sume that, without us, the Allies could 
have fought Germany to a draw there 
is something to this argument. But there 
is little reason to t this assum 
tion. The contrary wold appear to 
true — that without our aid ‘the Allies 
would have been defeated. That bein 
the case,. what kind of a 
Germany have made? Would the peace 
which Germany would have dictated 
have been better than that which the 
Allies did dictate? Those who 
believe this are invited to look at the 
terms -of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
which Germany imposed upon Russia 
in 1918. They are invited to look at the 
rule which a victorious Germany toda’ 
has im u France, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and other conquered 
nations. They are invited to consider 
the program of world political and 
economic domination which Germany 
now presents. Certainly it would seem 
that whatever the cost of Allied and 
American victory in 1918, it was 
cheaper and better than the alternative 
of a German victory. 

Perhaps the policy of isolation is 
better than that of aid to Britain. But 
certainly that cannot be proved by ref- 
erence to our experience in 1914-1917. 


, 


4 





And if the isclotionitt, have. 20 distort 
history to prove case, we be 
ustified in suspecting that ak case 


is very weak. 


Social Studies Quiz 
A. SOCIAL STUDIES VOCABULARY . 


(Draw a circle around T 4f true, F if false) 
T F 1. Machine tools are used to make 
irplanes and tanks. 





“T F 2, The “bits and pieces” method has 


small plants make parts for war 
machines which are sent to a 

er plant for assembly. 
T F 8. The “Croix de Feu” was a fascist 


T F 4. The Chamber of Deputies is the 
legislative body of France. 
T F 5. Anti-semitic laws are those di- 
rected against the Communists 
T F 6. An isolationist is one who opposes 
close political and economic co- 
tion with f countries. 
Neutrality Act the en- 
try of American ships and men 
into the war zone. 
T F 8. A triumvirate is a government of 
those who have triumphed. 


B. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


( Draw a circle around T if true, F if false) 
T F 1. The Treaty cf Brest-Litovsk was 
pe ahaa on Germany in 
1918. id 
T F 2. Charles Evans Hughes was Presi- 
dent at the time the United States 
- entered the war in 1917. 


TPw 


T F 3. Before 1917,° Americans had 
loaned. 1% billion dollars to France 
and E 

T F 4. The su blockade of Eng- 


land during the last war resulted 
in starvation in English cities. 
T F.5. The German states defeated 
France and occupied Versailles in 
1870. 
T F 6. The Constitution of 1875 of 
France provided for a limited 


monarchy. 
T F 7. Germany 
by the in 1921. 
United States did not join the 


League of Nations. 
C. ATTITUDE INDICATOR 


(Draw a circle around A if you agree, D 
if you disagree) 

AD 1. We (our government) should 

as we conscript 


AD & We: should: extend aiid to 


T F 8. 


A D 3. Congress should declare war on 
A D 4. We should take over industries 
A D 5. We should build our own de- 
ADO We tell code fe the 


A: 1: We Meet Keep cad aval com 
war or no wat. 


trol war 
.D 8. We should let Britain fight her 
own. wars. 
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13. Theodore Roosevelt: Architect of the Square Deal 


By Harry A. Tarr 


N the Spokesman Review of Spo- 
| kane, Washington, there  ap- 

peared in 1908 a cartoon by 
William Charles Morris, showing ten 
different representations ‘of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in ten different out- 
fits, portraying him as a cowboy, 
historian, police commissioner, naval 
secretary, Rough Rider, governor of 
New York, Vice President, Presi- 
dent, peacemaker, and mighty 
hunter. Cartoonist Morris might 
have added a few more pictures and 
titles and not have exhausted the 
varied career of this phenomenal 
American. : 

Teddy, as he. has always been 
known affectionately, was born at 28 
East Twentieth Street, New York 
City, on October 27, 1858. Of his an- 
cestors, Teddy wrote: “For the next 
seven generations from father to son 
every one of us was born in Manhat- 
tan Island.” Of his boyhood, he 
wrote in his Pei wins ox “I_was 
a sickly, delicate boy, suffered much 
from asthma, and frequently had to 
be taken away on trips to find a 
place where I could breathe.” And 
yet, before he was out of his ‘teens, 
he had overcome this handicap by 
rigorous and constant exercise. 

He grew up in an atmosphere that 
fostered understanding and_toler- 
ance. His father was a Northerner 
and his mother was a Southerner. 


His relatives fought on both sides in : 


the War Between the States. Tedd 
grew up in the belief that, fae 
less of race or wealth, “a man’s a 
man for a’ that.” Shortly ‘after his 
graduation from Harvard, he en- 
tered. politics, and at 23, was elected 
to the New York Legislature. He was 
re-elected twice. 

Although he had won the affec- 
tion of the people of New York, he 
lost the friendship of the political 
bosses. because of his “unnecessary 
zeal” for such reforms as higher taxes 
on saloons and the abolition of 
sweatshops. 

At twenty-six, a double’ tragedy 
forced him into temporery retire- 
ment. Within two days, he lost his 
wife and his mother. He sought. for- 
getfulness on his ranch in Bad 
Lands of North Dakota, where. he 





Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 


could once more pursue his inter- 
ests in natural history. Here in the 
Wild West he grew to hardihood 
and learned to mix with people of 
all kinds, He became convinced that 
people were not inherently bad and 
that all they needed was a-square 
deal or an op ity for decent 
living. He went back to New York 
determined to get it for his people. 

His rise was rapid. He went so 
fast that the politicians tried to bury 
him in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. any this position was 
usually considered a “political grave- 
yard,” Teddy won even more ad- 
miration a § respect from all those 
interested in good government. In 
1895, he served as Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City where he 
waged an effective campaign against 
crime and corruption. In 1897, Mc- 
Kinley made him Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy.-Here, too, it was hard 
to keep him “bottled up,” for al- 
though he was but an sones-oftictal 
he soon began to run the depart- 
ment. 


With the coming of the Spanish- 


‘American War, he won. national 


fame by organizing and leading his 
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famous “Rough Riders” to victory at 
San Juan Hill. He returned a hero, 
to be elected Governor of New York 
in 1898. All through his administra- 
tion, he waged a vigorous and fear- 
less war on crime and corruption in 
big business and politics. Again the 
politicians sought to get him out of 
the way. They nominated him Vice 
President of the United States, had 
him elected, and sat back happy in 
the thought that at last they were 
rid of him. Just when he seemed to 
be pushed into obscurity, President 
McKinley was assassinated, and the 
“crazy cowboy” became President of 
the United States. 

Himself a man of intense action, 
he always preached a strenuous life 
and looked down upon “a life of ig- 
noble ease.” Perhaps the finest trib- 
ute that was ever paid to Roosevelt 
was this one by the poet Hermann 
Hagedorn: 


Why Keep Alive the Memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt? 


Because ... 

He spoke out; and when he struck, 
something happened. 

He developed the national defense. 

He fought for civic decency. 

He fought for national unity. 

He fought for the conservation of natu- 
ral resources. 

He fought for human right and the 

uare deal against ial privileges 
dat scagailind api 

He was a great educator, of himselt 
and of his countrymen. 

He kindled youth to dreams of high en- 
deavor. 

He woke the public conscience, inspir- 
ing in men a passion for justice and a 
hunger for things higher than money 
or ease. 

He taught respect for the law. 

He mi the obligation of a 
citizen in a republic. 

He made his countrymen love her, and 
want to serve her. 

He was a human being with a laughing 
heart, a great doer, a great lover of 
life, of knowledge, of open world and 
of his fellow-man- 

He was an American, body and brains, 
heart and soul, knowing not race or 
section, class or creed. 

He understood American institutions. 

He understood the American mind. 

He was and is a symbol for American- 
ism — meaning faith in America, love 
for America, undivided allegiance to 
America, and the unfaltering will to 
build a wiser, happier world. 
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France 
(Concluded from page 8) 

the divisions within France. Even the 
government itself has been divided. The 
two outstanding figures in it were Pé- 
tain and Laval. They disagreed on 
many things. Pétain is a monarchist, 
Laval a fascist pure and simple. There 
are limits of honor and dignity beyond 
which Pétain will not go in his co- 
operation with Hitler. Laval would do 
anything Hitler asked, including ‘per- 
haps joining in war against Britain. 

Pétain seems at least temporarily to 
have ended this division. He removed 
Laval from the government when he 
discovered that Laval had been deal- 
ing with Hitler behind his back. The 
old Marshal had so far sturdily resisted 
every German effort to get Laval back 
into a place of power. 


The Two Frances 


But the most important division in 
France is that between the occupied 
and unoccupied zones. Pétain’s govern- 
ment is theoretically that of all France. 
Actually three-fifths of the country is 
governed directly by the Germans. 

The occupied area, in the north and 
east, includes all the great industries 
of France, the raw materials and coal 
mines, such great cities as Paris, Bor- 
deaux and Le Havre. Independent 
France, aside from the textile center 
of Lyon and the Mediterranean ports 
of Marseilles and Toulon, is mostly 
agricultural. Its present population is 
about 14,000,000, as against 42,000,- 
000 in the old republic. 

There is no trade and practically no 
communication between the two sec- 
tions. This means that the whole 
economic life of the country is dis- 
rupted. The occupied area has fared 
worse than the unoccupied. The Ger- 
mans have looted the country of every- 
thing portable, especially food and live 
stock. A recent arrival from Paris re- 
ports that two-thirds of the shops in 
that city are closed. because they have 
nothing to sell. He estimates that there 
are 600,000 men in Paris out of work 
and with no hope of finding anything to 
do. Lack of gasoline has emptied the 
streets of private automobiles and taxis. 
“A stranger wouldn't notice it,” this 
man wrote in the New York Times, 
“but to one who has lived in Paris for 
a long time, the sadness on the faces is 
striking. . . . When I heard two little 
shop girls laughing on the streets re- 
cently it startled me so that I jumped. 
I had not heard a laugh for a week.” 

The people of Ppa France 
are perhaps better off in that they are 
not so direagly under the German heel. 
But’ their economic situation is almost 
as bad. Industries are closed because 


they can’t get raw materials from oc- 
cupied France. The British blockade 
has killed foreign trade. There is a 
tremendous amount of unemployment. 
No one has money for anything but the 
barest necessities. The government is 
taking drastic steps to adjust the French 
economy to these conditions, but its 
task is a terrific one. 

And as if all this was not enough, 
the Germans are forcing France to pay 
the costs of the occupation at the rate 
of $8,000,000 a day. Pétain is doing his 
best, from necessity, to cooperate in 


every reasonable way with Hitler. But 


it seems almost as if the Germans were 
deliberately trying to bleed France 
white, to destroy her economy rather 
than adjust it to their own. 

In the last analysis, the future of 
France depends largely on the outeome 
of the war. If Germany crus’ es Britain, 
there is obviously no future for France 
except as a subordinate dependency of 
Germany. If, on the other hand, Britain 
eventually wins out, it is reasonable to 
expect some attempt at a restoration of 
the French republic. The vast majority 
of Frenchmen have no love for Ger- 
many and are privately hoping for a 
British victory. The recent partial suc- 
cesses of the Allies have sent a thrill of 
expectation through unoccupied France. 
But as long as the deadlock continues, 
France's economic position is dreadful 
and precarious. Famine and ilence, 
aggravated by the large numbers of 
refugees from conquered territories, 
threaten constantly. 

Marshal Pétain has laid the founda- 
tion for a new France. But only time 
will tell whether it can ever be made 
to stand on its own feet. 
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l 
Key to Social Studies Quiz 
A. Social Studies Vocabulary 


. 


2. 
5. F; 


Aid to Britain 
(Concluded from page 6) 
secure from all hostile nations, But we 
cannot become invasion-proof, they 
add, if we continue giving away our 
destroyers, bombers, tanks, and guns 
to Britain}Such a policy will get us 
into war at a time when we are in no 
position to fight a war with anyone. 
Is Peace Possible Now? 

Two “Isolationist” Senators—Wheeler 
of Montana and Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan—have suggested that President 
Roosevelt ask the warring nations their 
peace terms and then act as peace- 
maker. Senator Vandenberg insists that 
no more aid should be given to Britain 
until we attempt to stop the war. He 
thinks that if we don’t stop it we will 
be dragzed into it sooner or later. 

People who favor all possible aid to 
Britain reject any peace talk at this 
time. They say Nazi peace terms would 
be worthless because can’t trust 
Hitler. “No man,” dec the Presi- 
dent, “can tame a tiger into a kitten 
by stroking it. . . .” Concerning other 
arguments against aid to Britain, the 
President's ig a say: 

We might build an_invasion-proot 
defense. But what would life be like 


“What is in dispute,” it explains, “is 
the extent of U. S. aid that should 
iven Britain. And this, in turn, can be 
etermined only if the , the 
means, and the dangers o: aid are 
made clear. If Britain is to be helped 
merely so that we may time to 
strengthen our own defenses, it can be 
ar that the Administration should 
no action that might create a seri- 
ous risk of involvement in the European 
conflict, no matter how grave Britain's 
ition may become. If, on the other 
it is believed that a British vic- 
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, Journey to Jerusalem: 


A Scene From a Poetic Drama in Which the Young Jesus Learns 
He Is to Fulfill the Scriptural Prophecies of the Messiah 


R the first time it’s going to be 
possible for you to see Broadway 
plays without making a trip to New 
York, provided you have a 16-milli- 
meter sound-equipped projector handy. 
Theatre-on-Film, Inc., headed by Joseph 
Pollak, is the organization that repre- 
sents this new and fine idea. It is the 
plan of Theatre-on-Film, Inc. to choose 
outstanding plays of each season gnd 
film them in their entirety exactly as 
they were originally produced and di- 
rected on Broadway, with their original 
casts, settings, and costumes. The films 
(all 16 millimeter) will then be made 
available for non-theatrical showings in 
schools, ehurches, clubs and _ private 
homes. The program for the coming 
season will consist of from four to six 
productions, chosen from the best avail- 
able stage plays. 

The first of these Theatre-on-Film 
plays has just been released. It is a 
ninety-minute nine-reel production of 
Journey to Jerusalem, by Maxwell An- 
derson, one of America’s most distin- 
guished playwrights. The story, based on 
a fragment from the Gospel of Luke, 
tells of the journey taken by 12-year- 
old Jesus (Jeshua in the script) and his 
family for the feast of the Passover in 
Jerusalem, and what happened during 
those few important days. As we take up 
the scene — the final one in the play — 
the family has now returned = home. 
Jeshua’s father and the other men. have 
left the stage to discuss Hered’s despised 
order to work on his new temple. Reali- 
zation of his destiny has just begun to 
dawn over the boy Jeshua as we break 
in on this conversation with his mother: 


Miriam: You should take your eyes 
from your book sometimes, my 
Jeshua. You read 
as if there were great haste. 
JesHua: Do I, Mother? . 
MiriaM: Yes. 
As if you were fevered, and. only 
more and more reading 
would quench your thirst. 
Jesnua (Putting scroll_on step): It is 
like that. 
Miriam: What water 
is it that you seek, my son, reading 
your eyes out 
early in the morning, and then into 
the night, bed 
till the last light’s gone? 
(He is silent She moves closer to 
him) 
What was it happened 
the ni you were late at the 
temple? 


By Maxwell Anderson 


Jesuua (Rises and faces Miriam): Oh, 
, tell me — 
is it true — or did I imagine it — 


a ee 
prophet before he died 
in the court of the temple — and you 
found me there 
in the early morning? 
Miriam: We came in the early morn- 


in 
and found you there. 
Jesuua: Then it may all be true — 
it may be true — even in this bright 
daylight! 
Oh, Mother, 
is it so sure —is it certain, Mother 
that I— 
am this one — who is chosen? 
Miriam (Looking away): Your father’s 
not sure. 
JesHua: But you—you, Mother —or 
was it my father alone 
who dreamed? Did nothing come to 
you? 
Miriam: No dream. 
JesHua: Then was it all 
his wishing, as he 
had feared, 
his own desire? 
Miriam (Puts her hand 
on his head): Could 
you believe ‘so, 
Jeshua?. 
Jesnua: I could wish to 
believe so. 
Miriam (Crosses to 
bench and _ sits 
down): When you 
are older - 
you shall know all my 
heart in all these 
things, 
when youre o a 
little per = 
Jesnua (Follows her): 
Tell me your heart. 
Say it now. 
Mre1am: Why, Jeshua? 
JesHua: Because it’s part 
of my fever— 
that I must hear it. Be- 
cause I must know 
what I am ° 
and what will come to 
me. In all this 
read 


Miriam (Arlene Francis) tells Jeshua (Sidney Lumet) 
of the angel who told her in a vision that Jeshua was 
the Messiah and his kingdom would have no end. 


‘ Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


in the holy books it’s as if I set my 
lips 


to Dead Sea water, so that I’m 
thirstier still — 
and must know more! 
Miriam: What do you read? 
Jesuua: The prophecies. 
Miriam: Concerning the Messiah? 
Jesuua: Yes. 
Miriam: If I 
could tell you now — 
(She puts out her hand to Jeshua, 
who sits on the floor beside her) 
Mine was no dream, but a vision. 
I've never said this — 
(She puts her hand on his shoulder) 
— I can’t say it now. When a 
mother speaks 
to a son who is twelve years old, 
there’s a veil woven 
between what she may know and he 
may hear — 
it’s as it was when you tried to tell 
your dream — 
do you remember? 
Jesnua: Yes. 
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Jacsh, son of the judge, Gennesareth, questions Joseph about the ritual of Passover. 


Miriam (Takes her hand off his shoul- 
der): And now I find 
that I cannot speak. Only an angel 
came 
to me in a vision, saying when you 
were born 
your name was to be called Jeshua, 
and of your kingdom 
there was to be no end. 
This you may keep in your heart, as 
I have kept it 
till now in mine. You are indeed — 
you are he. 
(Jeshua sits up straight) 
What has been prophesied for him 
will be yours, will come to us — and 
we shall see it 
when you are grown a man. 
Jesnua (Turning to her and taking her 
hands): Oh, Mother, I know 
you wouldn’t hurt me + 
Miriam (Grasping him by the shoul- 
ders): Hurt you, Jeshua? 
But it was you who said in the outer 
_court 
of the temple, that this was not a 
burden — that it 
could mean only happiness. 
Jesuua (Rises and turns away from 
her): Yes, I said it then — 
(Turns to her) 
When you spoke with the angel did 
ou learn from him 
how the Messiah must die? 
Minium: I have never heard 
that he will die. There is to be no 
end 
to the Messiah’s px me 
Jesuua (Turns and walks a few steps): 
But he must die. 
(Turns to her) 
This is what I heard from the robber 


prophet, 


from Ishmael, when he lay dying in 
the court, 

and I held his hand. The Messiah 
will not live 

to see his kingdom. He will be ar- 
raigned and tortured, 

and die under torture. He will find a 
teaching 

which can save men, but they will 
not follow it. 

They will despise him, will send sol- 
diers to find him 

and set him before the judges. He 
will die 

to save others. This was said to me 
by the robber, 

And I couldn’t believe him. But now 
I read the rolls 

day and night — read all the passages 

that have to do with his coming. And 
it’s true her) 

(Moving near : 

if I'm pew the Messiah then what 
it means 

is that I’m chosen out of all the chil- 
dren 


to be tortured for the others when 
the time comes 
for us to be men together. It’s not a 
ee 
it’s not to lead armies from the sky. 
Not to die 
old or in battle. 
but to be hurried to a sacrifice 
and die young, a criminal’s death! 
MrriaM (Rises): He was evil, evil — 
this man from the desert! 
Jesuva: I said he was evil! Yes, 
it seemed like madness to me! But 
allethe books : 
say what he said — it’s there to be 


read by all 
who Wilk toroid * 


‘Jesnua: But I wish 





Miata: But it has no meaning! 


Jesnua (Taking her hands): Yes, 
Mother, it has a meaning. Its 


is 
that the death of the innocent will 


work in the hearts 

of those who murder them, till the 
murderers 

are sorry, and have changed, and 
never again 

take life unjustly! It may mean more, 


may mean even 
that our race is chosen, our poor 
race of Israel, 
to =e for other races, as the Mes- 


(Lets her hands go) 
must suffer for our own. 
Miriam (Sits on small bench): Where 
have you read this? 
Jesuua: In all of them. That’s why I've 
lain awake 
to read when light came into the sky 
~ at morning, ~ 
and at night till my lamp went out. 
And they do say this. 
How could we all have missed it, 


and ho so lon 
for aa gon of , I don’t 


know — 

for it’s plain there in the hecies; 
there's to be ay 

no help come down trom God. Our 
help must come 

from within, from our hearts, from 
those who are willing to die 

rather than accept injustice. And 
now you tell me 

your vision. And I know. I must 
‘somehow find 

the truth, according to my soul, and 


it, 
wide for it — ing somehow it 
will ail hoping 
long ater I'm dead. 
Miuam: I will not believe 
Jeshua — 


this, 


you would. 
Then I wouldn’t be alone. 
(She rises and puts her arms around 
him) 
In all the world 
there was only Ishmael knew this; 
and he di 
for saying it tome. And now I must 
carry it. 
(Leans over and picks up scroll) 
Will you read the books? 
Miriam: I'll read them if you like. 
If it will help. 
Jesuua: And then we can talk about 
e them. 
Miriam: Yes. . 
Jesnua: The book of Enoch says it 
clearly. 
Miriam (Sitting on small bench): I'll 
read the book of Enoch. 
EsHUA: You'll read it first? 
miaM: Yes. First of all. If this were 
what it means , 








Where 
y I've 
e sky 
t out. 
ed it, 
don’t 


ecies; 


from 


yw it 


this, 


ound 


this; 


must 


vere 








to be the Messiah — to suffer and to 
die 
for others — if it were not an honor — 


no, j 
but a dishonored death and misery — 
Jesuua: Yes? 
Mir1aM: Would you choose it then —? 
Jesnua: If I should find 
that I’m still chosen and still wanted 
when 
I come to be a man, then it may be 
God 


would help me. Maybe even if I 
came to ycu 
you could help me then. 
MrrtaM: I, Jeshua? 
Jesnua: We shall be older. 
We shall both have learned by then. 
(There is the sound of footsteps ap- 


proaching ) 
I must my apron and the help- 
er’s tools. 


(Joseph, Shadrach, Jesse and Zebu- 
lon enter. Joseph stands by fire- 
place; Shadrach sits on work- 
bench; Jesse stands. beside work- 
bench; Zebulon sits on stage step) 

Josepu (As he enters): If we are to go 
we must go soon. And Jeshua should 
be: ready. 

There were five called for. 

(Jeshua is looking at‘ the scroll) 

SHADRACH: I still say what hope 


have we as a nation? Give us a little 


something 
to look forward to, and we can go 
on! 
(Miriam rises) 
But what is there, 
unless it’s plain slavery? 
MiriaM: Is our Jeshua 
a workman among you? 
Jesse: Yes. ‘ 
Mrmtam: Could he speak to you 
as if he were a man? 
Jesse: Yes, if he wishes. 
Do you wish to speak, Jeshua? 


Jesuua: I have nothing 
of my own to say. But just as Shad- 
rach asked 
what hope we have, the book of 


Enoch opened 
under my haat, to a part that I've 
read often. May I read it? 
SHApRACH: Yes, read it. 
(Miriam sits) 
Jesxua: It’s the last chapter. 
“A city is but the outer hull, or gar- 
ment, 
of the faith which dwells within. Its 
alaces 
i walls that stand up nobly in the 
air 
and seem so tough and durable, are 
blown 


into these shapes by the spirit which ., 


inhabits — 

blown like a bubble, and will sub- 
side again 

when the spirit is withdrawn. And 
what is true 

of cities is true of kingdoms. For a 
cycle of years 

they keep their faith, and this faith 


holds steady, 

against the winds. But when they 
cease to believe 

only a little while, the high roofs 
take rain, : 

and the walls sink to the moat. Ther 
was once a city 

whose walls were destroyed by music 
blown against them, 

but the walls of every city are raised 
mA 

by music, and are held foursquare in 


sun 
by a people's secret singing.” 
SHapracH (Rises): I must read the 
Scriptures. 
There are others beside Ecclesiastes. 
Jesnua: Yes. Then he says: . 
“70S pars built by a king without 
a fai 
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The boy Jeshua talks with the priests of E 
the Sanhedrin in the inner temple, a 
and confounds them with his wisdom. oH 






will not endure — but there are pal- 
aces . 

not built by hands, and those cannot 1 
be torn down 

by the hands of kings.” 

Suapracu: It’s true — the kings do lose 
_ in the end — and that’s a hope, 
even for the people of Israel. But tell ‘ 

us then; 4 
Are we neyer to turn on the kings? -“ 
Where is the line? How far can a 7 

man serve Herod? 

Jesnua: Until he asks of you what be- 

longs to God. 

(Miriam rises. and looks at Joseph) 

Josern: Until he asks of us what be- 

longs to God? 

SHapracH: What part of a man be- 

longs to God? 

Jesnua: His mind, 
his freedom, his freedom to find his 

way to God 
in his own way. 

SuHapracH (Turns to others): Well, 

shall we go? "1. 
(Jeshua puts scroll on the bench) te 

ZEBULON (Rising): Why, yes, 
we can » go now. bs 

(He and Jesse go up the steps and a 

out) a 

Josern: And you've not lost your 

faith? 

SHapracu: Lost it? Lost my faith? I’ve 

just now found it. 
Just this moment found it. ie 
(He goes®ut) 5 

Joseru: So have I, I think. Yes, so j 
have I. 

(He goes out) fe 
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Herod, convinced that the Messiah still 
lives, decides that the child, now twelve 
years old, must be found and must die. 
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Jesnua: I must go with them, Mother. 
I'm needed, too. 

Miriam: Yes, Jeshua. 

. (She kisses his forehead. He crosses 
to steps) 
CURTAIN 

Copyright, 1940, by Maxwell Ander- 
son. Reprinted by courtesy of Anderson 
House. 
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Maxwell Anderson, long considered 
one of our top-flight dramatists, won his 
first recognition with What Price Glory? 
the famed war play written in collabora- 
tion with Laurence Stallings. Since then 
he has had about twenty plays on Broad- 
way, best known of which are Winter- 
set, Elizabeth the Queen, Valley Forge, 
Both Your Houses 4which won the 
Pulitzer Prize for its year), High Tor, 
Mary of Scotland, The Star Wagon. His 
newest play is Journey to Jerusalem, 
which had a short run on Broadway this 
last fall. 

Mr. Anderson was born in the little 
town of Atlantic, Pa. (1888); grew up 
im the Middle West. He graduated from 
the University of North Dakota in 1911, 
and taught school in North Dakota for 
several years before the moved on to 
California to teach at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Like so many other successful 
authors his first writing was done for 
newspapers — first the San Francisco 
Chronicle and Bulletin, later the New 
York Globe. In the early 20’s he turned 
to writing for the theatre, turning out 
an average of a play a year for the last 
two decades. 

In the course of those plays he has 
experimented in various forms of dra- 
matic writing, all the way from straight 
and very realistic prose to blank verse; 
he has attacked many difficult themes 
for his subject material. In Journey to 
Jerusalem he has set himself his most 
difficult task in retelling a segment of 
the story of Jesus. Those of you who 
have read excerpts from Elizabeth the 
Queen, Valley Forge, or Mary of Scot- 
land in these pages in past years know 
the strength and beauty of Maxwell 
Anderson’s writing. 





The Grammar Lesson 
One of the Adventures of a Small Town Superintendent 
By Chalmer Richardson 


ammar recitation. Miss Shot- 
well was exasperated, desperate, 


nies 

’t you see that in the sentence, 
‘Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen and waste its sweetness on the 
desert air,’ full is an adverb modifying 
the adjective many, which in turn mod- 
ifies the subject of the sentence, flower? 
How many times have I told you that 
adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, or 
other adverbs? Now try to remember.” 

Miss Shotwell paused, and into the 
tense atmosphere stepped Superintend- 


Tis eighth grade was beginning 


ent Thompson, making one of his un- 


anno observations. Miss Shotwell 
hastily resumed the recitation. 

“Ella, read and parse the eleventh 
sentence.” 

A slim girl of twelve arose and read 
the verse: 


“At midnight in his guarded tent 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance 
bent, 

Should tremble at his power.” 


After reading the sentence Ella hesi- 
tated a moment, but her teacher crisply 
commanded, “Go on.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“That's what we're going to find out 
by analyzing it,” returned the teacher. 
“What is the subject of the sentence?” 

Ella silently reread the sentence, her 
lips moving with each word. Then she 
spoke up hopefully. 

“Tent?” 

“Is tent the main thing we're talking 
about? Is tent doing the acting?” 

“I don’t see any acting,” said Ella 
doubtfully. 

“Remember, Ella, that every, sentence 
reust have a subject and a predicate,” 
insisted Miss Shotwell. “Pick out the 
two words in this one that put together - 
would express a complete thought.” 

Again Ella’s head bent over the page. 

“Knee — bent.” 

“Her knee in suppliance bent is a 
clause, and knee and bent are the sub- 
ject and predicate of that clause. What 
I want you to tell me is the subject of 
the sentence, the whole sentence; the 
one who is— well, I almost told you 
the predicate. I should think you could 
see who is doing what.” 

“I don’t understand it at all!” cried 
the ga in desperation, sliding down 
into seat. 

The tendent now came to the 
front of the room. i 
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loved leader, was killed in the moment 
ot triumph. An American , Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, wrote a € poem 
named after the fallen hero, Marco Boz- 
zaris, and it begins with the lines Ella 
just read.” 

He smiled at Ella’s tense face. 

“Now, Ella, do you think you can 
pick out of those four lines the subject 
of that rather complex sentence?” 

“Turk,” said Ella promptly. 

“That's right. What was “ doing?” 

“Dreaming of the hour,” returned 
Ella. 

“Dreaming is right,” repeated Mr. 
Thompson. “It’s not so after you 
get a running start, is it?” 

“I don’t like grammar a bit,” said 
Ella, and a chorus of likes and dislikes 
would have followed had not Mr. 
Thompson held up his hand for silence. 

“You find ar rather hard, don't 
you, Ella?” he asked. 

“It's awful,” she answered. “Why do 
we have seat it?” 

“We y grammer hoping that it 
will help us to speak better,” he con- 
tinued. “The educators who make our 
course of study think that by knowing 
verbs and nouns and conjunctions, or 
by defining a clause or a phrase, or by 
analyzing a sentence we will be aided 
in speaking correctly. Personally I think 
less grammar and more ice in cor- 
rect speaking would be better. Gram- 
mar as a subject came into existence 
thousands .of years after language de- 
veloped. I would rather hear Ella and 
Donald and the rest of you express 
yourselves fluently and naturally, even 
with an i tical mistake, 


than to know all about and 
bhe-venable $0 sate ales yos 
i a ne 
spoken thoughts; if i 
leat 
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Your English and Your Job 
John Kieran, of Information Please and the New York 
Times, Knows the Value of English in Newspaper Work 


By Gretta Baker 


Here’s the reason. The other 

night I spent four hours in a 
movie, looking at one picture that 
was good and one that was very, 
very bad.. I'll tell you about the bad 
one because it points a moral. It was 
a newspaper story, Hollywood style. 
Through two frenzied hours type- 
writers clacked, telephones jangled, 
editors barked, and everybody went 
“hay-wire.” On the way out I heard 
a little boy exclaim, “Gee, ee 
hope I can work on a newspaper 
better than a circus!” 


Well, you all know that newspaper 
work isn’t like that. Then what is it 
like? What kind of people are re- 
porters? Are they as “hard-boiled” 
as the movies ex them? Let's find 
out. Let’s get acquainted with a real 
reporter, a famous sports writer on 
a New York paper. 


Perhaps you know John Kieran 
best as a radio star. As a member of 
the “board of experts” on Informa- 
tion Please he has amazed millions 
of listeners with his encyclopedic 
store of information. But primarily 
he is a newspaper man, a reporter 
who has won an army of admiring 
readers through his colorful, ‘two- 
fisted accounts of happenings in the 
world of sports. 

John Kieran did not start out to 
be a writer. After three years at the 
College of the City of New York and 
one year at Fordham University, 
from which he was graduated cum 
laude in the Class of 1912, he taught 
school in Dutchess County, New 
York. After one year in a small coun- 
try school he gave up easy 
take a job with a construction 
in New York City. His first chance 
at newspaper work came in 1915 
when he joined the sports — 
ment of the New York Times. Here 
at last was a job to his liking. He had 
played shortstop on the college base- 
we team, had won laurels as a 
ancy diver, and had ici in 
mall other sports dking ib Phess 
at school; so he had his own ex- 


| DON’T like “double features.” 


Shes, 
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perience to help him. Then came 
the World War and John Kieran 
went to France with the Eleventh 
Engi , a New York Volunteer 
outfit. With the return of peace he 
resumed his newspaper: work. .His 
now famous sports column was be- 
gun in 1927, the first signed daily 


column ever published in the New 


York Times. 

Well, that gives you some idea of 
how John Kieran got to be a writer. 
When I asked him for advice to you, 
here is what he said: “Read good 
books, writers like Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Hugo, Thackeray. Thack- 
eray is especially good because, you 
know, he was a newspaper man. His 
style is more in keeping with the 
kind of writing. that reporters do. 
Dickens, on the other hand, is more 
involved. His style is splendid for a 
novel, but a young reporter can 
learn more from Thackeray.” 

“Then you believe that a writer's 
style is influenced by the kind of 
books he reads?” 

“Most certainly. It's very much 
like a little child learning to talk. 
He talks like those around him. He 
ma&y have been born in Europe, but 
if he is brought up by American 
parents, he will speak their lan- 

ge. 

“How about the modern writers, 
Mr. Kieran? I noticed you didn’t in- 
clude any in your list. 

“For a g reason, Miss Baker. I 
read very few contemporary novels. 
I stick to the old books that have 
stood the test of time. When a 
writer is a best seller after fifty or a 
hundred years, you know he’s good. 
I agree with Lafcadio Hearn who 
said, “Whenever a new book comes 
out, I read two old ones.’” 

“Getting back to pre ion for 
a newspa career, what subjects 
have you found most helpful?” 

“Languages, ially English in 
alt Coston. A yoreg, taperte 
must not only have a flair for lan- 
guage but must also know how to 
use it ¢ with just the right 
shade of meaning for every word. 
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Of course, skill in putting words to- 

ether comes with practice, but the 

damental knowledge of their use 
must be learned in school.” 

“I know you're famous for your 
Latin quotations, Mr. Kieran. Do 
you think Latin is a help to anyone 
who wants to write?” 

“Latin is invaluable. I had four 
years of it and I dont regret one 
minute that I spent. Horace is one 
of my favorite authors. Add him to 
the list of books to read.” 





JOHN KIERAN 


“How about Greek, Mr. Kieran?” 

“Greek is as important as Latin to 
the future writer. They are both 
cornerstones of our language. I’m 
only sorry that I don’t know more 
Greek.” 

“Do you recommend the modern 
languages?” : 

“I certainly do, My own choice is 
French. I like to read it for its own 
sake, and during the World War I 
found it very helpful in a practical 


way. Many a fine meal I enjoyed 
because I knew the language of the 
natives.” 


“You've mentioned good books 
and the study of languages, Mr. 
Kieran. What other preparation do 
you advise for the aspiring journal- 
ist?” I inquired. 

“I believe that everything is grist 
to a writer. No information is use- 
less, no experience is wasted. For ex- 
ample, I taught school for a while. 
I have that experience to thank for 
my knowledge of birds. I had t 
teach my pupils to identify certain 
native birds. The equipment I had 
was a set of colored plates sw 


by the State Department of - 
tion. So I got busy and made per- 
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sonal calls on every bird included in 
the pictures. I'll always be grateful 
for that experience, for it has brought 
me hours and hours of relaxation and 
enjoyment in the outdoors.” 

Nature study is just one of Mr. 
Kieran’s hobbies as you may know if 
you listen to him on the air. One of his 
favorite pastimes is prowling through 
art museums. He acquired this habit 
when he traveled with the major-lea 
baseball clubs. The circuit included 
cities like Philadelphia, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and St. Louis, and 
every one had famous museums, parks, 
and libraries. When John Kieran wasn’t 
busy covering the game, he visited 
these points of interest. It was in Chi- 
cago that he discovered that marvel 
of a scientific age, the planetarium. The 
World Series was the star attraction in 
the city at that time, but in the plane- 
tarium this baseball writer saw an all- 
star show that topped everything. In 
his own words it was “the thrill of a 
lifetime and no fooling!” 


Better Than a World Series 


That’s the testimony of a sports 
writer who has witnessed champion- 
ship fights, World Series baseball 
games, and sensational hockey matches, 
horse races, and football struggles. 
During a visit to St. Louis he got ac- 
quainted with Mr. George Vierheller, 
another baseball enthusiast, who di- 
rects the St. Louis Zoo, and learned 
more about animals than he could have 
read in a dozen books. In the same city 
he increased his knowledge of trees 
by frequent trips to beautiful Forest 
Park. 

“You know,” he said in speaking of 
this visit, “I found my Latin had a 
practical value. I could translate the 
proper names of trees and animals with- 
out looking at the English!” 

“Which proves your point,” I added, 
“that no knowledge is altogether use- 
less!” 

Then he remarked with a grin, “Even 
re oe has a practical value. It comes 
in handy when you want to ae a 
taxi driver or a head waiter. Take me, 
for instance. I’m not much to look at 
and sometimes I get pushed around. 
Well, sir, all I have to do is turn a 
stream of language, five-dollar words, 
you know, and do they step aside! I 
guess they figure a fellow who can talk 
like that must have a pretty good job 
and maybe they'll get a big tip! But 
all fooling aside, there’s nothing like a 
mastery of language to give one com- 
mand of a situation. It makes a person 
stand out in a group, and others just 
naturally look up to him. That applies 
to a-job as well as social contacts. 

Well, John Kieran is the kind of 


Wide World Photo 
The copy desk of the New York Times. 
It is the job of the men shown at 
the desk to cut stories to the size re- 
quired; to check copy for facts, spell- 
ing, ete.; and to write the headlines. 


person who would “Stand out in any 
group. He is one of the most pes 
personalities on the air as well as in 
the newspaper field, yet fame has not 
spoiled him. He has a quiet, unassum- 
ing manner and a friendly grin that 
make him as easy to talk with as a 
member of the family. John Kieran is 
the kind of man you can’t help no 
He goes out of his way to be helpful. 
For example, it was he who thought of 
introducing me to Walter Keenan. As 
he explained, “Keenan knows. the news- 
aper game from all angles. He has 

n with the Times for twenty-five 
years.” 


Kieran to Keenan 


As assistant to the City Editor, Mr. 
Keenan has interviewed hundreds of 


young reporters, all anxipus for a 
chance at fame and fortune on a big 
city newspaper. 

“They all head for New York, you 
know,” he smiled, “yet the chances for 
a job on a paper like the Times are 
very slight. In the first place, the jobs 
just don’t exist. Many of our writers 
have been with us for years. If they're 
good, we encourage them to .stay. 
When a vacancy does occur, we try to 
find a person with specialized experi- 
ence. For example, we may need a man 
or woman in the drama department. 
A writer who has served as drama 
critic on some other paper is more 
likely to get the job than a young re- 
porter with little or no experience in 
that field.” 





town paper. There 
woman gets | 
eve: of assignment— " 
plies, drama music, education, 
ice court. He learns how a newspaper 
operates because in a small aniza- 
tion he’s right there to watch the whole 
rocedure from start to finish. Thus, 
has an opportunity to find out where 
he belongs and what kind of job he 
can do best. He also has a saner atti- 
tude about newspaper work in general. 
He knows that while it’s an exciting 
business, there’s very little glamor 
about it. It's mostly hard walk and 
long hours.” 


College Training Helps 


“Your advice sounds sensible to me, 
Mr. Keenan. But occasionally a young 
reporter does get a job with a big city 
paper, doesn’t he?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. We have several men who 
started as college correspondents for 
the Times, then got summer jobs and 
after graduation were taken on the 
staff. But I wouldn’t advise any young 
man or woman to count on that. 

“What do you feel is the best prepa- 
ration for a newspaper career?” 

“My own opinion is that a course in 
some school of journalism is most help- 
ful. I know that some people say you 
can't be taught how to write. But I 
believe you can be guided. I believe 
you can profit by the advice of others 
who have had experience in journalism. 
Our own Night City Editor is on the 
faculty in oe of New York City 
colleges. Surely his advice is worth a 
great deal to young writers.” 

“Do you have writers. on your staff 
who are graduates of such schools?” 

“We certainly do. Of course, most 
of our people are college trained, but 
I think those who have taken a course 
in journalism have a real advantage.” 

So that’s the advice of a man who 
has seen reporters come and go for 
over twenty-five years. For many of you 
this road will not be open. But that's 
no obstacle to a willing spirit. As Mr. 
Keenan pointed out, the road of experi- 
ence is always open. You may have to 
start as office boy or typist on a country 
weekly. You won't have a college pro- 
fessor to point out your mistakes, but 
youll learn — if you really want to. 
You'll learn if you make every minute 
count. And that. reminds me of a 
“favorite quotation of John Kieran’s, “As 
if one could kill time without injuring 
Eternity!” He got it from Thoreau, but 
it applies to you and me and everyone 
of us who wants to make life count 
for something more than just so many 
years. ict 














SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS 


Time to Renew 


Practical Pointers for the Second Sediuster 
and Preview of Scholastic’s Spring Contents 


the sixteenth number of Volume 

37 of Scholastic, and the last of 
the current semester. Since the major- 
ity of classes using the magazine have 
examinations next week, the first. num- 
ber of Volume 38 will appear on Janu- 
ary 27. THERE IS NO ISSUE ON 
JANUARY 20. Sixteen numbers of 
Scholastic will come to your classroom 
next semester, each as interesting, as 
fresh, and as vital as those you have re- 
ceived this semester. 

You will want enough copies of the 
first issue of the new semester to take 
care of your pupils promptly the first 
day of the new term. You need not 
wait until class sizes are stabilized be- 
fore ordering your copies. You may 
have prompt weekly copies on the NO 
RISK basis, and then let us know your 
final decision on quantity later (about 
February 15) when you know the defi- 
nite number of subscribers. We send 
you a confirmation card for your con- 
venience in letting us know. Our bill 
(sent later) is for the net final number 
of subscriptions only: no charge is made 
for any surplus NO RISK copies sent. 

This plan gives you an opportunity 
to use and enjoy Scholastic for the sev- 
eral weeks when classes are getting or- 
ganized and settling down — and with- 
out the slightest risk of any financial 
loss. Copies at hand the first day of the 
term oe care of pupils while you are 
working on administrative details, give 
you specific material to which you may 
refer fate registrants without using up 
too much p gone time. Prompt NO 
RISK copies at the beginning of the 
term start the class off on the right foot. 

If your present order is for the full 
school year to jee, do not hesitate to 
order a liberal supply of NO RISK 
copies for any new pupils you will have 
for the second semester. 

If some of your classes did not use 
Scholastic. last semester, give the new 
classes a chance to see Scholastic for 
the new term: they'll be grateful to you 
for the opportunity of having trial 
copies. 

Order now. You may be too busy to 
do it next week. And we shall appre- 
ciate your help in giving us advance in- 
formation fpr our press runs. Just esti- 
mate the number of copies you wish 
(order liberally so that you will be sure 
to have a copy for every interested 
pupil), and write to us today. 


Tie issue (January 18, 1941) is 


The proof of Scholastic’s classroom 
value comes, of course, from the week- 
to-week record of its contents. Because 
of its close relationship to the flow of 
contemporary affairs, much of the sub- 
ject-matter is determined upon and 
prepared within a few days of the date 
of issue. However, many main features 
are planned well in advance, and for 
the benefit of teachers planning the 
semester's work, we are glad to publish 
the following preview of features to 
appear this spring: 

Social Studies Edition 
Defense Industry Series 

The important series of pictorial articles 
on major industries related to the defense 
program which began last semester with 
Aircraft (Nov. 18), Shipbuilding (Dec. 
16), and Machine Tools (this issue), will 
be continued in the second semester as 
follows: 

Steel, Jan. 27. 

Aluminum, Feb. 3. 

Chemicals and Explosives, Feb. 17. 
Electrical Goods, Feb. 24. 
Automotive Equipment, March 10. 
Oil and Gasoline, March 17. 
Optical Goods, March 81. 
Railroad Transportation, April 14. 

These articles are prepared by authori- 
tative sources in trade associations or lead- 
ing corporations of the industries. The 
order of publication may change slightly, 
and further industries may be added later. 
Democracy at Work in the Local Com- 
munity 

The series on “Builders of American 
Democracy” by Harry A. Tarr will be con- 
cluded early in February and will be suc- 
ceeded by a series of every-issue illus- 
trated articles on “Democracy at Work 
Solving Its Problems.” These will deal 
with community projects of great variety 
dealing with many phases of social, eco- 
nomic, cultural an ‘ovérnmental wel- 
fare. The emphasis will be on local rather 
than federal initiative, and all sections of 
the country will be represented. Among 
the projects probably to be included in 
the coming semester are: 

Hill City, a “young citizens’ democracy” 
in a slum district of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seven-county Community Health project 

of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 

Creek, Michigan. 

Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Atlanta, Georgia, Housing Authority and 
its slum-clearance program. 

Theodore Roosevelt High School, Des 

Moines, Iowa, “Get-out-the-vote” proj- 


ect. 
Little Theatre of Shreveport, Louisiana. 
Chicago, Illinois, Park District program 
for young gardeners, 


W. T. Morris Memorial Hospital owned 
and managed by town of Milton, West 
Virginia. 

Baca County, Colorado, soil conservation 
district. 

San Jose, California, Adult Education pro- 


am. 

“Feod-stamp” lan for low-income fami- 
lies in. an Oklahoma County. 

Santee-Cooper’ state-federal power devel- 
opment, South Carolina. 

St. John’s Valley, Maine, co-operative 
home industries under Father Wilfred 
Soucy. 

Quincy, Illinois, High School housing sur- 
vey. 

Benjamin Franklin High School, New York 
City, community program for minority 
groups. 

Texas State Employment Service program 
for migratory workers. 

Seattle, Washington, community self-help 
project. 

Other Social Studies Features 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager will con- 

tinue to discuss the historical background 

of today’s events in every issue. 

Dr. Harold Rugg will write a series of 
four articles on issues and prospects of 
the war. 

Several articles will be published by dis- 
inguished special contributors. 

Behind the Headlines,” by Ryllis and 
Omar Goslin, important problems ex- 
plained by pictorial statistics, once a 
month. 

And in every issue, the usual major ar- 
ticles on outstanding events and problems 
of the week, one on national affirs, and 
one on foreign. 

English Edition 

Short Stories and Features 
Short stories, essays, or excerpts from 

currént best-selling books will be pub- 

lished by the following distinguished 
authors: 

Mark Twain 

Pearl S. Buck 

James Still 

Elsie Singmaster 

Jan Struther 

Stephen Crane 

Henry Beetle Hough 

Mortimer J. Adler 

John Buchan 

Plays . 

One-act plays, condensations of full- 


J. B. Priestley 

Carl Sandburg 
Henry Kyd Douglas 
Howard Spring 
Louis Adamic 

Van Wyck Brooks 
Jerome Weidman 
David Grayson 
Helen Keller 


length dramas, radio dramatic scripts will . 


be published by 
Eugene O’Neill 
Sidney Howard 
Poetry Corner 

The integrated series of discussions of 
the great classic poets of England and 
America, begun in the first semester by 
Miss Charlotte Van de Water, will be con- 
tinued in chronological order throughout 
the year. Poets to be treated, with ex- 
amples of their work, will include:. - 
John Keats William Butler Yeats 
Percy B. Shelley John Greenleaf 
Robert and Eliza- ittier 

beth Barrett Henry Wadsworth 

Brownin Longfellow 
Alfred, Lord Tenny- James Russell 
son Lowell 


Stephen Vincent Benet 
and others. 
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Matthew Arnold 
Robert Louis 

Stevenson 
Edward FitzGerald 
Rudyard Kipling 
Alfred E. Housman Walt Whitman 
Thomas Hardy Emily Dickinson 
Other English Features 


Your English and Your Job: Interviews 
by Gretta Baker with business and profes- 
sional leaders in these fields: Department 
Store Advertising; Public Service; Social 
Service; Clerical Work. 

Articles by Mrs. Agnes N. Bass on 
fundamentals of composition. Subjects: 
Changing Fashions in Prose; Boox Re- 
ports; Word Helps; Awkward Sentences. 

Special articles on Reading for Improve- 
ment. 

Dramatics articles by Margaret Ma- 
yorga. |. 

Adventure in: Reading and Books col- 
umn, by May Lamberton Becker. 

‘ Quizzes in every issue on words, gram- 
mar, or books. 


Edgar Allan Poe 

Oliver Wendell 
Holmes 

Ralph Waldo 


merson 


Special Issues 


February 10: American Biography (For 
all classes. 

March 3: Paying for the War (For Eco- 
nomics, Government, and Problems 
Classes ). 

March 31: Drama (For English Classes). 

April 21: Travel (For all classes). 

May 5: Student Achievement (Results of 
Annual Scholastic Awards — for all 
classes ). , 


Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Theodore Roosevelt (P. 15) 


American History 

The story of Theodore Roosevelt is a 
dramatic tale of one period of American 
history, one which is still vivid in the 
minds of our students’ contemporaries. 
Their — remember “Teddy” and 
some of them might have voted for him. 
Here is an opportunity to have the his- 
tory students see how history is made 
and written. Let them read the article. 
Then ask, “Is this the picture you have 
of Roosevelt?” If different views of the 
man and his work are not presented, 
you might indicate Lincoln Steffans’ 
picture (more interested in self than 
reform), tell how he was rebuffed by 
Wilson, tell of the attack upon him for 
the taking of Panama, his contribution 
to the conservation movement, his in- 
terest in the navy, his fight for pure 
food and drug laws. 

From this general- view, encourage 
students to look for interpretations in 
books: Autobiography of Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Mark Sullivan’s Our Times, collec- 
tions of McCutcheon’s cartoons, history 
books; and get interpretations from as 
many friends and relatives as they can. 

This should be an opportunity to en- 
joy the study of history to the utmost: 


the facts are interesting, the man was 
dynamic, the pictures and caricatures 


are still “modern,” and there is plenty 
_of humor in his period. : . 


Two Wars: 1917 and 1941 
(P. 13) : 


World History 
American History 

This article offers the opportunity for 
a reexamination of the causes of war 
and, more specifically, the causes of 
American entry into the war of 1917. 
Used with the President’s address of 
December 29, 1940, it will help draw 
the lines which the United States will 
follow in 1941: whether to war or 
peace remains to be seen: 

To obtain the pattern of attitudes of 
the class regarding the causes for our 
entry into the war, have the class dis- 
cuss, without reading the article, “Why 
did the United States enter the war in 
1917.” List these reasons on the black- 
board. 

After each, note the basis for that 
belief: was told by a friend, read it 
somewhere, read it in the class text, 
saw it in a pamphlet written by 

, ete. 

Assign the reading of the article with 
the suggestion: “Now, let’s see what 
one of America’s outstanding historians 
says about the reasons for our entrance 
into the war.” Analyze the data given 
in support of his generalizations. Ar- 
range these in tabular form to see the 
chain of reasoning. Check with the facts 
given in the texts. Compare with War 
Propaganda and the United States by 
Wechsler and Lavine (Harcourt Brace, 
1940) and articles in Educating for 
Peace, English Monograph No. 9, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
(D. Appleton Century, 1940). What 
other causes of war are given? How 
much data can be found for support of 
the “Demon theory” that munition 
makers, caiiaiadtiin and war- 
mongers were responsible. The world 
history class should read Becker's ac- 
count of war-responsibility and draw 
from the studies of Fay, Schmitt, and 
Barnes. 

From a reading of President Roose- 
velt’s talk of December 29, outline the 
aims of the United States in the pres- 
ent crisis. How do they differ from Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points? What will be 
their effects upon our foreign policy? 
What are some of the dangers which 
the President sees in our policy? Are 
the alternative dangers greater and 
more disastrous? 


France: Half Slave, Half Un-Free 
(Pp. 7, 8) 
Modern History 


The new French State was formed 
last summer. Your history text, of 


+ 


course, has nothing which indicates the 
probable sequence of events in France. 
Only by reading between the lines, 
studying the conflict between Blum and 
Daladier can we see some of the lines 
which resulted in the Fall.of France. 
Hindsight has given us a new group 
of values by which to judge French 
stability. This article should form a 
permanent supplement to your class 
text until a revision is obtained for your 
classes. 

Look back in the text to the “foes 
of democracy in France,” Who were 
they, what were their programs? How 
do Petain and Laval represent them? 
Is the conflict between Petain and 
Laval one of democracy against fas- 
cism? What is the place of deGaulle in 
this picture? 

Have the class draw up, in outline 
form, the main parts of the French 
government and its program. Who are 
the chief advisers of the State? Look 
them up in your history book to see 
what they did before 1940. For vari- ° 
ous interpretations of these men, read 
recent issues of The Nation, the New 
Republic, Current History, Forum, and 
Time. 

Compare the government by decree 
of Petain with government by Premier 
and Parliament before 1940. 


Compare the economic reforms of 
Petain with the economic reforms of 
Blum. What are the differences? Which 
are nearer what we are trying to do in 
the United States? Which are nearer to 
the German pattern? 


Machines That Make Machines 
(Pp. 9, 10, 11, 12) 


Problems of Democracy: Economics 
American History 


The class has probably studied a unit 
relating to Men and Machines. From 
such a study this article would serve as 
an introduction to the machine tool: 
“Machines that make machines.” 

What is the significance of machine 
tools to an industrial society? Use the 
articles which have already appeared 
in this series: aviation (Scholastic, 
November 18) and __ shipbuilding 
(Scholastic, December 16.) To what 
extent are machine tools necessary to 
the other fields? Have a report of 
Technological Trends and National 
Policy {report of the National Re- 
soyrces Committee). 

Find illustrations of the five basic ma- 
chine tools. What is the simplest one 
your class can find? The most com- 
plex? Find illustrations of machines 
made by machine tools which are not 
used to make machines, What seem to 
be similarities, differences? Why might 
the machine tool industry become the 
“botile-neck”? Why has it not been 2 





major bottle-neck? Where: have some 
of the “bottle-necks” developed? 

What is the “bits and pieces” plan? 
How has it worked in England? What 
is the Reuther Plan? Read the account 
in the December 16 issue of Nation, 
and later discussions in newspapers and 
magazines. What is the advantage of 
such a plan? Why is it not supported 
by some of the major machine tool cor- 
porations? What are some of the fac- 
tors which would tend to prevent its 
acceptance? 


Aid to Britain (P. 5) 


World History 
American History 


Review the National Defense issue of 
Scholastic (November 4, 1940). What 
have we done so far in planning our 
defense? What are the areas we must 
defend? 

In the light of the President’s address, 
how can we defend ourselves most ef- 
fectively? The address and the com- 
ments on it might form the starting 
point for the discussion of this article. 
First, are our interests in the success of 
Britain based on fact or British propa- 
ganda? The President’s address may be 
used to indicate the line of reasoning 
which seems to represent American 
opinion best. We can ask the question 
which he propounded, would we feel 
secure if Britain continued to hold the 
bastion of BritainP Would we feel se- 
cure if the Axis powers held that bas- 
tion as well as the coasts of Europe and 
AfricaP 

Second, are our interests best served 
by concentrating on hemisphere de- 
fense or an aid to BritainP What was 
the President’s answer? What is the 
opinion of FPA? 

Third, if our interests are best served 
by extending real aid to Britain, how 
can that aid be given? List the sugges- 
tions given in this article. Which would 
be approved by the American people?, 
What are the disadvantages of exch? 
Are the disadvantages outweighed by 
the desirability of giving necessary aid 
now (will each ship, cannon, airplane, 
shell, bomb make our job of defense 
that much easier)? Which of the sug- 
tions will not now be acceptable to the 
American people? What is the possibil- 
ity of these steps being forced upon us 
by the motion of events? 

Fourth, what will this policy of .aid 
to Britain mean to our social and eco- 
nomic organization? Can we carry on 
business as usual?” Can we continue 
free enterprise and usual profit transac- 
tions? Can we continue to give free- 
com to employers to fight unions and 
freedom to unions to fight employers 
(see Dr. Commager’s article in 
Scholastic for January 6)? What will 


it mean in taxes (see “Paying for De- 
fense,” Scholastic, October 14, 1940)? 
What will it mean in organization (or 
regimentation) of industry? Are we 
strong enough to pay the es for the 
maintenance of democracy 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Jourtey to Jerusalem (P. 17) 
For Modern Literature Classes 

This play is just being printed in 
book form and can be secured from 
Anderson House within a week or so. 
It would be a valuable addition to the 
classroom library table — especially 
valuable because of the timeliness of 
the philosophy behind the drama. 

Jou to Jerusalem is the embodi- 
ment of an historical analogy. Its chief 
message is this: As things are in the 
chaotic world today, so they were in 
Jerusalem. Before Hitler, there were 
men like Herod who ruled tyrannicall 
and hysterically through fear and wit 
the weapons of fear. In those days, 
men did not relinquish their faith and 
their free consciences. Today we, too, 
must preserve our faith and the right 
to think and believe as we see fit. 

A reading of the last act of the play 
will suggest the analogy to the stu- 
dents. Discussion, led by you, will 
make the analogy perfectly plain. Gen- 
eral discussion may lead into talk about 
this particularly worthy literary form — 
the finding of today’s truths existing far 
back in the past and the use of their 
past history to make their present na- 
ture plain. 

The following might make an inter- 
esting outside assignment: Write a 
paragraph about some other historical 
incident, of each student’s choice, 
which might embody some. of our 
problems in today’s world. 


The Round Table (P. 26) 


For Composition and Creative Writing 
Classes 

This week the Round Table is a 
study in the healthiest sort of prose for 
people in their teens to emulate — 
simple, direct, sincere prose written to 
embody actual experience. All the 
sketches are fine enough tb be read 
aloud. You might ask three students to 
take over the ‘task of reading. Ask the 
owe to underline phrases and images 
and words they particularly like. Stop 
after each sketch for comment. 

These three essays should stir up 
plenty of reminiscences among the 
upils. As an outside assignment, ask 
or a sketch from each pupil —no 
shorter than Early Case of Conceit and 
no longer than Sage-Hens, about some 
event or sight or mood that each stu- 
dent has experienced himself. 
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The Poetry Corner (P. 25) 


For History of Literature Classes 
Bryant, like Whittier and Emerson, 
Should be emphasized as an American 
poet, with the accent on “American.” 
Beside their more finished, fluid, and 
En 
s 


imaginative lish contemporaries, 
their work ers from roughness, 
naivete, and a certain feeling of dis- 
comfort with the technique of poetry. 
But Bryant was the first poet of con- 
siderable stature to use the American 
scene as a source of poetry, and this 
very fact gives him a place of impor- 
tance in the history of literature. 

Ask the class to read through this 
week’s Po Corner silently, and to 
— a bit on other poets whom they 

ave met through the Poetry Corner 
this year. Then ask how many would 
say that Bryant was their favorite poet 
of the group discussed to date. If no- 
body votes “yes,” your class has ac- 
quired a good deal of instinct for 
poetry along the way. If some do vote 
“yes,” ask them to justify their choice, 
and lead the discussion to the fact that 
we like what we know, and like Bryant 
because he uses the images which we 
know and love. ' : 

A good exercise, to be done either in 
class time or as an outside assignment, 
would be to make a list of purely 
American images which appear in The 
Death of the Flowers, plus a list of 
purely English images, drawn from one 
of the Wordsworth poems recently 
studied — The Prelude would be a good 


source. 


Your English and Your Job 
(P. 21) 


For Language Classes 


We can’t think of a more effective 
man than John Kieran to plead the 
cause of the scholarly life to adoles- 
cents. Kieran has everything they re- 
spect. Information Please has given him 
a radio star’s glamor; his role as a sports 
writer makes him a two-fisted he-man; 
and his position on the New York 
Times puts him at the very top of a 
profession about which the teens are 
all too inclined to dream. 

We'd introduce the Kieran interview 
to the class by starting a chat about his 
part in Information Please. Pupils will 
have heard him and will be happy to 
talk about him. Lead the discussion to 
his large fund of information and his 
graceful and delightful way of ex- 
pressing himself. 

If possible, clip a few of his recent 
columns from the New York Times 
sports section and ask one of the boys 
to read them to the class. After the 
reading, point out that Kieran’s lan- 
guage is full-blooded, colorful, vigor- 
ous. Say that he makes his living — and 
a very good one, too — by using words 
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and sentences; and point out that what 
he has to say about the language is 
worth listening to. 
For Speech Classes 

Make a week’s assignment covering 
the following: reading the interview 
outside of class, listening to Informa- 
tion Please, and preparing one or two 
questions to be submitted to an Infor- 
mation Please staged in class. 

Two periods could well be devoted 
to the Information Please exercise. Ap- 
point two Boards of Experts durin 
each period; and, when Experts can't 
answer, ask the maker of the difficult 

uestion to give his own answer from 
the floor. During the performances, ask 
students to write on small slips of paper 
criticisms and suggestions about the 
speech skills of their fellow talkers. 
Collect slips at the end of the class; and 
devote a ie minutes to discussion. 


Bones, the Story of a Dog (P. 23) 
For Modern Literature Classes 


It would be well to have Ruth Mc- 
Kenney on hand in volume form; we 
feel fairly sure that Bones, the Story of 
a Dog will make pupils want to hear 
more from her. 

This essay can well be read aloud in 
class. Unless you have a particularl 
good reader in your group, do this job 
yourself; because the most uproarious 
humor will fall flat if it isn’t read with 
zest. 

Everything depends on the class's 
being amused. Once they've been 
amused, and have had a hearty laugh, 
it will be an easy matter to lead them 
to see the sources of their merriment. 
Ruth McKenney’s humor is whole- 
hearted. Here, as in My Sister Eileen, 
she is able to laugh easily and com- 
fortably at herself, at her family, at her 
favorite dog, and at the world in gen- 
eral. 

Ask the class whether this essay 
would have been as effective if Ruth 
McKenney had taken herself seriously. 
Point out that she could have done a 
number of things in this essay about 
Bones: could have proved: that the 
people next door were vicious and 
cruel; could have proved that she 
“wasn’t understood at home,” could 
have suppresed all Bones’s bad quali- 
ties and exaggerated his good ones. 

Let the pupils draw their own con- 
clusions. The lesson will be plain: A 
willingness to tell the complete truth in 
describing any situation and an all- 
pervading sense of humor are the sterl- 
ing qualities which make Ruth Mc- 
Kenney one of our most amusing 
writers. 

To Improve Reading Skills 

Use the numbered columns as usual 
(See Teacher Edition, Sept. 16 issue 
for directions). The following compre- 


hension questions may be used to test 
the reader’s ability to understand and 
retain facts. If the pupil cannot answer 
66% of gps eam ask him to slow 
down his reading pace and put more 
emphasis on comprehending: (1) True 
or False: Bones loved heroines with 
curly yellow hair. (2) T. or F. The writ- 
ers lived next door to a family of Ger- 
man spies. (3) T. or F. Bones was in 


the habit of chasing two of these—. 


which two?—Chickens, Mr. O’Malley, 
cats. (4) T. or F. How did the family 
come to own Bones in the first place? 
(5) T. or F. Bones was very popular 
with Aunt Maggie. (6) T. or F. It was 
a good idea to keep Bones under the 
kitchen table. 
Dr. Dogbody’s Leg (P. 29) 
For Modern Literature Classes 

Use last week’s references and lesson 
suggestions to cover the last half of 
the story. Additional material of inter- 
est and worth may be found in the 
myths of Greece and Rome and in the 
Norse myths. Point out how many of 
these—for example, the stories of The- 
seus, Hercules, Perseus, etc:—are tall 


tales of a more dignified order, since 
they are often based on natural 
nomena and have been given stature 
and magnificence by great literature. 


- FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (Pp. 2-4) . 


Let the class form a Committee of 
the Whole to represent a meeting of 
Congress. Using the points in the Presi- 
dent's message to Congress, let the 
members of the. class propose ‘what 
should be done about the various pro- 
posals. Discussion should center around 
the legislation which might be 
and ae vais for it. gar Hg oo 
the viewpoints of the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies and 
the No Foreign War Committee are 
represented (by assignment if neces- 
sary). If the news items on the foreign — 
front are not mentioned, ask i 
which will bring these into the discus- 
sion. If possible, summarize the discus- 
sion, and provide for further meetings 
of the Committee of the Whole to con- 
sider further developments throughout 
the semester. 





Answers to Semester Review Test 


This issue of Scholastic is published 
in two sections, Section 1 consisting of 
the regular editions, and Section 2 of 
the Semester Review Test printed as 
a four-page folder inserted loose. The 
same number of tests as magazines are 
included in the package to be distrib- 
uted to students. To avoid preliminary 
inspection of the questions, the package 
should be opened by the teacher. 

With each test two Answer Sheets 
are provided (back and front of the 
same coupon) which may be clipped 
along the dotted lines.. These sik it 
possible for the test blanks to be used 
by two different class groups. Students 
should therefore be instructed to make 


no marks elsewhere than on the answer ~ 


blanks. 
For the teacher’s convenience the 
correct answers are printed below: 


Part I — Social Studies 


I. Personalities in the News 
a. 9; b. 13; ec, 8; d. 7; e. 2; £. 12; g. 4; 
h. 5; i. 11; j. 6. 
II. Geography in the News 
a. 6; b. 5; c. 7; d. 1; e. 11; £. 8; g. 12; 
h. 18; i. 8; j. 14. 
III. Foreign Affairs 
1, F; 2. F; 3. T; 4. F; 5. T; 6. T; 7. PF; 
8. T; 9. T; 10. T. 
IV.. National Affairs 
1. T; 2. F; 8. T; 4. F; 5. T; 6. F; 7. T; 
8. T; 9. T; 10. F. 
V. Foreign Affairs ; 
1. B; 2. B; 3. C; 4. B; 5. A. 


. VI. National Affairs 


1. B; 2. C; 3. B; 4. C; 5. A. 


Part Il — English Classes 


I. True or False 

1. F; 2. F; 8. T; 4. F; 5. T; 6. T; 7. T; 
8. F; 9. F; 10. F; 11. T; 12. F; 18. T. 
14. F; 15. T; 16. T; 17. F; 18. T; 
19. T; 20. F. 

II. Multiple Choice 

1. b; 2. c; 8. c; 4. c; 5. a; 6. c; 7. a; 
8. b; 9. c; 10. a; 11. a; 12. ¢; 18. b; 
14, a; 15. a. 

III. Matching Tests 

1. a-Millis; b-Priestley; c-Roberts; d- 
Austen; e-Armstrong. 

2. a-Dusk; b-Gift of the Magi; c-The 
Blast of the Book; d-Dr. Dogbody’s 
Leg; e-The Last Class. 

8. a-topic sentence; b-clause; c-com- 
pound sentence; d-dependent clause; 
e-non-restrictive clause. 

4. a-Rawlings; b-Mansfield; c-Mitchison; 
d-Falstaff; e-Wickenden. 

IV. Picture Gall 

1. O. Henry: The Gift of the Magi 

2. Katherine Mansfield: The Apple 
Tree 

8. H. L. Mencken: Happy Days 

4. Dan Wickenden: Walk Like a Mortal 

5. Dorothy Canfield Fisher: Seasoned 
Timber 

6. ‘Mark Van Doren: Collected Poems 

7. Stephen Vincent Benet: Nightmare 
at Noon 

8. James Norman Hall: Dr. Dogbody’s 


Le 

9. role K. Chesterton: The Scandal of 
Father Brown 

10. Naomi Mitchison: Black S 

11. Lord Byron: Childe Haro 

12. August Derleth: The Blue Goose 
(Other works by same authors ac 
ceptable. ) 
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The Story of a Dog 
By Ruth McKenney 


HE current international situa- 
Tin reminds me, faintly, of 
Bones, dear Bones, the only dog 
my sister Eileen and I loved in 


nineteen years. Other kiddies, weak- 


kneed sentimentalists at best, went 
overboard for one of Mr. Albert 
Payson Terhune’s genteel and vir- 
tuous collies, or cheered themselves 
into a coma as noble old Rin-Tin-Tin 
rescued yet another blonde and 
beautiful heroine from the evil 
clutches of a gin-sodden villain. But 
not Eileen and me. Our hearts were 
permanently in the highlands with 
Bones, a dog who would have eaten 
up the heroine instead of the opposi- 
tion. - 

For Bones was unique in death 
as well as in life. He perished a hero, 
foully poisoned during the first 
World War by a German spy who 
lived next door to my grandmother 
and kept a brood of scrawny, hys- 
terical hens. Eileen and I, at least, 
thought he was a German spy. He 
was a very subtle fellow, of course, 
affected an Irish brogue, called him- 
self O’Malley, told everybody he was 
a street-car motorman and _pre- 
tended to eke out a miserable in- 
come by selling eggs to my grand- 
mother and other gullible dupes. 
Bones, good old clever Bones, saw 
through these odious subterfuges. 
The street-car motorman, alias the 
German spy, never set foot on our 
block without Bones’ pursuing him 
with patriotic fervor and righteous 
indignation—and more. The Farrel 
dog chased O'Malley by day; by 
night he chased O’Malley’s chickens, 
with fatal results for a number of the 
flock: Eileen and I felt this served 
the nasty old German spy right; our 
relatives, who believed. O™Malley 
was in the pay of the street-car com- 
pany rather than the Enemy, tried 
to keep poor Bones chained up. In 


vain. Then came the end. Bones 


went to his honored grave, but alas,,. 


Eileen and I, alone of all the Farrels, 
shed a single tear for him or laid so 
much as a rose on what we felt then 
was his hero's. bier. 
For Bones went through life a 
(329 words to end of this column) 
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The Author of My Sister Eileen Tells Another 
Story Out of Their Remarkable Past 


cruelly persecuted and misunder- 
stood dog, a sort of an airdale cross 
between Jean Valjean and _ the 
Hunchback of Notre Dame (Lon 
Chaney version). Not that Bones 
was hunchbacked — he was a fine 
figure of a dog, Eileen and I felt — 
tall enough to knock a man’s hat off 
with a single graceful leap, power- 
ful enough to sweep Aunt Bess, two 
hundred and twenty pounds without 
her mink cape, right off her pins. No, 
Bones wasn't crippled, but even 
Eileen and-I were forced to admit 
he was a touch forbidding. Although 
we always spoke affectionately of 
our dog as an airdale, it was obvious 
that several large and bad-tempered 
mastiffs, a St. Bernard or two, and 
perhaps a werewolf lurked in his 
genealogical background. The total 
effect was not exactly raffish — rather 
more sinister. Grandma _ Farrel 
fainted dead away the first time she 
saw him, but then, Grandma fainted 
easy. 

But Grandma was a sentimental 


my aunt all the way from 
the front porch te the street-car stop. 
(484 words to end of this column) 


woman, and Bones belonged to 
Uncle Pat, who was fighting for his 
country across the seas. The senior 
Farrels might have forgiven our be- 
loved his past if only his current 
behavior had been a little more pre- 
dictable. Bones, to put it simply, 
scared the very gizzards out of my 
female relatives, none of whom liked 
even poodle dogs very much any- 
way. One of the most. spectacular 
sights in all Farrel history was 
Bones, an immense black dog with 
a deep bass bark, chasing my Aunt 
Maggie all the way from the front 
porch back to the street-car stop, 
with Grandma wringing her hands 
at an upstairs window and shrieking 
for help, our own mother stationed 
at the iron picket fence yelling, “Po- 
lice,” and Bones, ever a_ practical 
joker, apparently trying to remove 
the “rats” from my aunt’s modish 
coiffure. 

After that episode Grandma 
chained Bones to the kitchen table, 
a piece of foolhardiness which 
Eileen and I correctly predicted 
could only lead to disaster. A kitchen 
table was nothing to Bones. He en- 
dured his ignominy, however, in 
silence for several days, waiting, as 
it turned out, for Saturday and 
breadmaking. In ominous quiet he 
lay sprawled under the table while 
Grandma nervously shaped the 
loaves and patted the biscuits into 
place. Then, just as the whole batch 
was ready for the oven, Bones arose. 
Grandma backed into a corner and 
cheeped faintly, “Now, Bones, nice 
Bonesie, good old Bonesie.” Bones 
leaped forward and approached the 

arlor door at an easy gallop. 
Mother said afterwards it sounded 
exactly like The Fall of the House 
of Usher. Bones had some trouble 

(Concluded on page 28) 
(753 words to end of this column) 
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ADVENTURES IN READING 


May Lamberton Becker Reviews the New Books 





OLIVER WISWELL. By Kenneth Rob- 
erts. (Doubleday Doran.) 

By this time it is pretty well known 
that Kenneth Roberts is almost as pop- 
ular among readers of high school age 
as he is with their elders. They are at- 
tracted by his power to tell an absorb- 
ing story about people in whom one 
becomes at once interested, and they 
are rewarded by his reliability~in his- 
toric atmosphere and spirit, even when 
he writes, as he. likes to do, on the 
side that was unpopular at the time. 
As his popularitv with American read- 
ers increased, his novels, never short, 
grew steadily longer: Northwest Pas- 
sage had 709 pages, and to keep adven- 
ture thrilling tor that space of time is a 
feat. Then he brought out an annotated 
edition of the actual journals of Arn- 
old’s men, on the expedition to Quebec; 
the journals on which his Arundel was 
based, and show how firm that founda- 
tion was. Now he shows once more his 
power to bring back a tire when feel- 
ing ran furiously high, and keep his 
own head cool. Oliver Wiswell 
(Doubleday), is 836 pages long — 
though I should not use that word for 
a narrative rushing along so rapidly. It 
covers our Revolutionary War, and 
Oliver Wiswell is on the wrong side. 
He is a Tory. The book does not pre- 
tend to be anything but this one man’s 
idea of what happened and why it hap- 
pened: Oliver is no villain, but probes. 
a hero. He is a secret agent in London 
and Paris, but he is (in his own mind) 
an American patriot, trying to save 
America from what is (in his mind) 
the rabble. The novel will make a stir; 
it is well that Mr. Robert had estab- 
lished his reputation for getting his 
facts straight, whatever use his heroes 
may make of them. At any rate, it is 
likely to be the most discussed novel 
of the opening year. 


WITHOUT VALOUR. By Laura Long. 

(Longmans. ) 

On a smaller scale, and for younger 
readers, Laura Long’s Without Valour 
(Longmans), throws light on another 
“wrong side,” that of Northern sympa- 
thizers with the Confederacy during the 
Civil War. The Border state in which 
it takes place was a center of Copper- 
head activities; the story (which may 
truly be called a junior novel and is an 
uncommonly good one) starts before 
the fighting begins and shows how con- 
flicting loyalties camé between friends, 
families, even members of the same 
family; it shows, in a word, what civil 


Jacket design by Grant Wood. 


war is, and how much the worst kind 
of war it may be. One sees some rea- 
sons why the effects of our Civil War 
were so lasting and its bitterness so 


prolonged. Yet it is so lively a rene 
one realizes this only later, looking bac 
over the story’s course. 


SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL. By 

Willa Cather. (Knopf.) 

The novel that reaches the highest 
pitch of pure art for the year has come 
at the year’s close: Sapphira and the 
Slave Girl, by Willa Cather (Knopf). 
She returns to her childhood’s country, 
to the neighborhood of Winchester, 
Virginia, and chooses for her time the 
late fifties, with war tension steadil 
tightening. The book, however, is cool, 

lished, graceful; her art is lapidary, 
for her pengie are not only precious 
but cut and smoothed like precious 
stones. Do not hurry your reading; take 
time enough to let the images she calls 
up take shape in your mind. 


FROM MANY LANDS. By Louis Adamic. 

(Harper.) 

From Many Lands by Louis Adamic 
(Harper), is biography with a differ- 
ence — and for a purpose. The differ- 
ence is that the subjects are Americans 
who came here from somewhere else; 
the p is to show us the richness of 
the foreign strains in our tion 
and — in the author’s own w — “to 
make America safe for differences.” 
Here are a Slovenian mage a Jewish 
doctor, an American Croatia and 
so on; here are their portraits drawn 
with deep understanding. It is a book 








have written it better at this time. 


SHORT STORIES FROM THE NEW 
YORKER. (Simon and Schuster.) 
For students of the short story I 

strongly recommend the collection just 

published, Short Stories from The New 

porter (Simon and Schuster). I a 

won't try to write j ike 
this ft geal if do you are likely to 
achieve a sophisticated under 
which your natural self will have no 
room to breathe. But it will do you good 
to see how these e ‘handle their 
material. How differently they do so is 
one of the strong points of the book. 

There are 68 stories. 


BEST BROADCASTS OF 1939-40. Se- 
lected and Edited by Max Wylie. 
(Whittlesey House.) 

In his preface to this year’s collection 
of bests, Mr. Wylie explains that last 
year’s book was more instructive than 
entertaining, and that this year he 
hopes the reverse is true. The volume 
contains much serious— material — the 
Best Talk, the Best Educational Broad- 
casts, the Best News Reporting, etc., 
but the bulk of the material is pure en- 
tertainment. Among other things you'll 
find the Hallowe’en episode from the 
Aldrich. Family; the play My Client 
Curley, a Fred Allen pa and a Jack 
Benny show — all tops. 


Biographies 
Two American authors for 
themselves in recent books. The Inky 
Way is the pleasant life-story of Alice 
Hegan Rice (Appleton), who gave us 
one of our national heroines of fiction, 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, and 
her surrounding company. Still Small 
Voice, by August Derleth, (A ), 
is a life of Zona Gale that inc her 

unfinished autobiography. 


AN AIRMAN’S LETTER TO HIS 

MOTHER. (Dutton. ) 

I have left the most poignant book 
of the year until the last: An Airman’s 
Letter to His Mother (Dutton, 50 
cents), was printed in the London 
Times last June. It was found among 


the effects of a young pilot of an R.A.F. 
bombing squadron, addressed to his 
mother to given to her after his 
death. ') ‘ing written since the war 
wee a more healthful and 
uplifting effect on so many readers. It 
was reprinted at once, in leaflet form 
of which many thousands were sold; 
then in a little book, Then it crossed 
the ocean and is here now in a small 
volume you can read in a few minutes. 
But you will not f it. It is the let- 
ter of a real youth, oo Se 
ond, le eS ad serenity of 
union the will of God. 














AMERICAN POETRY 





[POETRY CORNER J 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


COUNTRY doctor from the 
Berkshire hills walked into the 
office of the North American 
Review one morning in 1817 and 
pulled some papers from his bulky 
pocketbook. Dr. Bryant had come to 
Boston to lecture, but he wanted to 
find out also what the editors of the 
newly founded magazine might 
think of the poetry his son William 
Cullen was writing. “That was never 
written on this side of the Atlantic,” 
exclaimed Editor Richard Henry 
Dana when he read “Thanatopsis.” 
He was soon to realize, however, 
that the first really good poem writ- 
ten in America was the work of a 
seventeen-year-old boy. The boy, 
now six years older, was rather un- 
happily trying to build up a law 
practice in Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts, and more happily wander- 
ing off to the lonely banks of the 
Green River, where he felt more at 
home. 


“That fairy music I never hear, 

Nor gaze on those waters so green and 
clear... 

But I wish that fate had left me free 

To wander these quiet haunts with 
thee.” 


The romantic movement had 
found a new voice in America, Yet 
the struggle between romanticism 
and classicism was not over. Dana 
afterwards lost his position on the 
North American Review for such 
radical opinions as he indicated 
when he said that Pope was not 
really a poet at all. Even Bryant's 
own poetry has classical qualities. 
His Puritan heritage gave his writ- 
ing a certain restraint and coldness 
more classical than romantic. Than- 
atopsis, a meditation on death, is 
influenced by a group of English 
writers just cieeliae the great 
romanticists who are now known 
irreverently as “the graveyard 
school.” 

We must not think, however, that 
Bryant was the first poet in America 
to asteli naiiads vallicaesiene diate te 
England. Philip Freneau, the best 
of the earlier poets, had written a 
lyric about the American wild honey- 
suckle. N. P. Willis, Joseph Rodman 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Drake, Fitz-Greene Halleck, all of 
them sprightly versifiers on New 
York newspapers, transplanted many 
romantic and supernatural themes 
from English poetry to the banks of 
the Hudson. Joel Barlow, among 
“the Hartford wits,” had written a 
long poem, “Hasty Pudding,” about 
the American dish of cornmeal 
mush, truly as native and homely a 
theme as could be found. 

But Bryant's poetry was better 
than any verse preceding it in Amer- 
ica, more natural, more lyrical, more 
original and truer to the American 
scene. He wrote in his own way, al- 
though he admired the English 
poets. “A thousand springs seemed 
to gush up in my heart and the face 
of nature of a sudden to change into 
a strange freshness and life,” he had 
said about his first reading of “Lyri- 
cal Ballads.” But the flowers in his 
own s all grew in the Berkshire 
woods. The birds were not nightin- 
gales and skylarks; they sang in the 
Berkshire fields. 

Bryant lived to a great age. For 
fifty years he edited “The New York 
Evening Post” and made it Amer- 
ica’s most influential paper of that 
period. He is not one of the world’s 
greatest poets. Much of his verse is 
tagged with moral sentiments too 
obviously expressed for our taste 
today. Yet he wrote much which still 
endures and still holds the charm 
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of real love of the American woods 
and fields. | 
The days of late autumn are de- 
scribed realistically and beautifully 
in the following poem, one of those 
which Dr. Bryant carried to Boston 
in his pocketbook. The reference in 
the last stanza to the death of his 
younger sister is natural and touch- 


ing. 
The Death of the Flowers 


The melancholy days are come, the sad- 
dest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
and meadows brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the 
withered leaves lie dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and 
to the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and 
from the shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, 
through all the gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair youn 
flowers, that lately sprang and st 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beau- 
teous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves, the 
gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds with the 

ure and good of ours. : 

The rain is falling where they lie, but 
the cold November rain 

Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, 
the lovely ones again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they 
ished long ago, 
Ard the titehction’ and the orchid dies 
amid the summer glow; ; 
But on the hill the olden-rod, and the 
aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook 
in autumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold 
heaven, as falls the plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was 
gone, from upland, glade, and glen. 


And now, when comes the calm mild 
day, as still such days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from 
out their winter home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is 
heard, though all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the 
waters of the rilk 

The south wind searches for the flowers 
whose fragrance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and 
by the stream no more. 


And then I think of one who in her 
youthful beauty died, 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up 
and faded by my side: 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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The 


UR three contributors for to- 
O day know how to write enter- 
tainingly about their experi- 
ences. One experience is in itself 
unusual. The other two are made in- 
teresting by writers who can see the 
fun in their lives. 


Early Case of Conceit 


It was in the art institute. The clerk 
looked at Mommy smiling. She said, 
“I'm sure we can fix it quite nicely.” 
She smiled at me. I smiled back. Her 
extra chins wobbled like jelly. She 
looked at my eyes. I just knew she was 
thinking how big they were. Every- 
body ed. I smiled again. I said, “I 
know what you're thinking about — my 
big eyes.” 

Mommy’s mouth came open. She 
looked funny. She said, “Big eyes? Big 
eyes? Oh, you naughty girl! Shame on 
oul” 

, Mommy's face got as red as Daddy’s 
new necktie. She looked angry. She 
ulled me along and hurrying out the 
eae pi ing to the clerk about 
“some other time” and something to me 
about “spoiled child.” She was angry. 
I wondered why. I did have big eyes. 
They were lovely, too. Aunty said so. 
And she knew. And anyway I didn’t 
see why she scolded me for telling the 
truth. 

Mary Ann Jaycox, 14 

Bryant Junior High School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Verna Neprude, Teacher 


Laffs 


To me the five essentials of life are 
air, food, water, sleep, and laffs. How 
anyone can get along without laffs is 
a mystery to me. I know I never could. 
I'm not speaking of laughs; there is a 
difference between a laugh and a laff. 
A laugh follows something decidedly 
funny; a laff sneaks in anywhere. You 
can’t count on many laughs a day be- 
cause life is not made up of one joke 
after another. But you can make it so 
by laffing — by making your own priv- 
ate jokes out of situations not éssen- 
tially funny. 

Here are a couple of examples of 
laffs, A laffer passes a filling station 
with a curly haired pup out in front; 
Ay back pee minutes later to find 

pup gone a big curly haired 
dog in Glin : 


Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


“Hm, must have grown fast,” muses 
the laff-trained mind, and there we 
have it. A laugh? Certainly not. But a 
laff, unquestionably. Something” to 
he amg up the world and make our 
laffer suck his thumb contentedly un- 
til the next real laugh comes along. 

Of course, laffs are necessarily corny, 
but they serve a far from corny cause. 
You never see a laff seeker down in the 
dumps. Laffing is a noble art. It won't 
make your teeth three shades brighter 
in three days, but it will put sunshine 
in your soul if you remember two 
things: (1) Never try to get a laugh 
out of a laff; and (2) dont try to get 
a laff out of nothing at all. 

“Laugh and the world laughs with 
you.” Laff, but keep it to yourself. 
Robert Stone, 17 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 
Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher 


Sage-Hens . 

The valley lay spread out before us 
like the soft blue, pale green, and dusty 
~~ skirts of a young spring, just new- 
y started on her journey into the land 
of summer. When we down 
into the valley, we almost imag- 
ine that we saw an Elysian field, but 
when we looked ahead, we saw a sight 
much more surprising. There stretched 
an expanse of olive-green sage-brush, 
touched with lavender, orange, and rose 
lights from a slowly lowering sun. 

They were talking up in the front 
seat about the European situation. For 
a moment I felt like arguing; then the 
quiet, pensive wastes claimed my mind 
and again I thought of the purpose of 
our journey — to see the evening dance 
of the sage-hens. Would it be a dance? 
Was it really true? It hardly seemed 
true. But we were traveling all this dis- 
tance. 

“Turn here,” someone in the front 
seat said quietly. “Yes, you can make 
it.” Again the car dipped and rose. 
Then — “There \is the spot,” they said, 
and the motor was stopped with a turn 
of the ignition key. 

“They ll come in from the west,” 
pointing, “and settle down. No, they’re 
not afraid of . 
to realize you're there, I guess.” The 
questions and answers formed a stiff, 
quiet monotone: But wait! A whirring 
of wings, a start within the car! © 

The birds were coming! They were 

ing in one at a time, like gliders scut- 

ing before a stiff breeze. We couldn't 


le — just don’t seem - 















look quickly enough to see each bird 
he landed. on : ’ . 


. He swelled his breast 
to an enormous size. (So much white 
on that breast, I hadn’t realized that.) 
Then his tail slowly unfurled — a min- 
iature peacock, practicing before his 
romenade. Shifting his feet back and 
orth, he slowly moved his. body round 
reser He didn’t walk around a 
circle; just turned around as 
don abiotic. rer engined = a 
seemed to draw his 
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Margery Potter, 19 . 
Boise (Idaho) High % 
Miss Katherine. Semple, Teacher 
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ENGLISH HELPS 








What Would You Say? 


An Exercise in Practical English 


“Taxi!” A tall, handsome stranger 
dives into a waiting cab and speeds up 
Broadway. Let’s follow him and eaves- 
drop! 

1. Man: Grand Central Terminal and 
step on it! 

Taxi: Yes, sir! 

Man: Say, how do you turn off this 
radio? That music is ter- 
rible! 

. Taxi: You just press this here but- 
ton. So you don’t like mu- 
sic, huh, mister? 

Man: Not that kind! 

: Well, everybody has their 
own ideas about music. 
Some likes it hot, some likes 
it sweet. 

: I don't like it at all when I’m 
wying to catch a train! 
Can’t you drive faster? 

: Mister, do you know where 
we're at? We're at the busi- 
est spot in Manhattan! 

: So what! 

: So I can’t drive no faster! 

: That other cab just ahead. ot 


‘ou seems to get were oe 

: That don’t prove nothing, 
mister. If he’s looking for a 
summons, I’m not. 

: And look at that truck, block- 
ing the street! If you don’t 
speak to the driver, I will! 

right, but it won't help 
none. Hey, you lug, give 
that ash can the down beat 
or trade it in for a kiddie 
car! 

: He isn’t budging an inch! 

: That's what I said. Talking 
don’t do no good. Those 
fellows just don’t under- 
stand good, plain English! 

(For commentary on the driver's 
“good, plain English,” see page 28.) 





Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 25) 


In the cold moist earth we laid her, 
when the forest cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should 
have a life so brief: 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like 
that young friend of ours, 

80 gentle and so beautiful, should per- 

with the flowers. 

“The Antiquity i 

so famous and not-so perfect a px 

as many of the others, but it contains 

a wisdom which we may well recall 

today. These are a few lines from 


that poem: 


O Freedom! thou are not, as poets 
dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and deli- 
cate limbs, 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 

With which the Roman master crowned 
his slave 

When he took off the gyves. A bearded 


man, 

Armed to the teeth, art thou; one mailed 
hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the 
sword; thy brow, 

Glorious in beauty though it be, is 
scarred 

With tokens of old wars; thy massive 
limbs 

Are strong with struggling. Power at 
thee has launched 

His - bolts, and with his lightnings 
smitten thee; 

They could not quench the life thou 
hast from heaven. ... 
Oh! not yet 

May’st thou embrace thy corslet, nor 
lay by 

Thy sword; nor yet, O Freedom, close 
thine eyes 

In slumber, for thine enemy never 
sleeps, 

And u must watch and combat till 
the day 

Of the new earth and heaven. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 
A Vocabulary Builder 


By Gretta Baker 


Shuffled sentences+that’s what these 
are. Try to put each italicized word 
back where it belongs. Key is on page 
28. 

1. My poor old uncle lay in a 
subterfuge for several days after the 
accident. 

2. Dr. Johnson’s odious knowledge 
was accumulated during a lifetime of 
study and interesting associations. 

3. The daring young man on the 
fying trapeze has achieved fame for 


ignominy. ; 

4. My grandfather was a sinister 
gentleman of two hundred and fifteen 
pounds, but he danced as gracefully as 
any young gallant. 

5. Many a hero has risked the 
adroitness of a spy’s death to serve his 
country’s cause. 

6. I'll always remember my pony 
Betsy as a lurid, and devoted playmate. 

7. The speaker’s sudden i was 
just a coma to escape a disagreeable 


8. To remind my friend of her 
shortcomings is ency dic to me, but 
I'll try to do as you suggest. 

9. This man is too contemporary to 
be trusted with large sums of money. 
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Grammar Lesson 
(Concluded from page 20) 


Mr. Thompson went on his way per- 
plexed. He probably had not helped 
Miss Shotwell much, if any. Grammar 
was such a difficult subject for young- 
sters more interested in language itself 
than in the analysis of that language; 
yet a grade in grammar was required 
for admittance to high school. 

One evening shortly after, the sev- 
enth and eighth grades held a party at 
Ella’s home, and Superintendent 
Thompson was invited. 

-Mr. Thompson was particularly ob- 
servant of Ella during the evening. In- 
stead of the hesitant, shy creature he 
had observed in grammar recitation, 
she acted with decision and vigor, giv- 
ing directions for the games clearly and 
illustrating her points with picturesque 
language. 

“Now you mustn't smile in this game, 
o1 you will have to pay a: forfeit,” she 
commanded. “You must look as serious 
as a professor with boils.” 

Several girls snickered and immedi- 
ately Ella gave them a penalty which 
brought more laughs. 

“She's better at this than at analyzing 
Marco Bozzaris,” whispered Mr. 
Thompson to Miss Shotwell. 

Later in the evening Ella came in 
from the front porch. 

“Oh boy, it's snowing!” she ex- 
claimed. “And such big snow flakes. 
They're as big as a plate and wet as a 
baby’s kiss.” 

“How do you know?” demanded 
Donald. 

“I seen em,” retorted Ella. 

Mr. Thompson smiléd at Miss Shot- 
well. “And Shakespeare never studied 
grammar a day in his life,” he ob- 
served. 

She nodded understandingly. “I've a 
new plan for Monday,” she said 
earnestly. “And it'll work, I know.” 

Reprinted from A School in the Country, 
by Chalmer Richardson, by wienshialans a 
Greenberg, Publisher. 





10. “Don’t blame this poor man,” 
the lawyer pleaded, “for he is merely 
the flair ofan unscrupulous boss!” 

1l. Feeling her way cautiously 
through a mine-lgid sea, the ship dis- 
appeared into the portly shadows of 
the night. 

12. “Our gullible civilization is long 
on material progress,” said the speaker, 
“but short on spiritual values.” 

13. Tom Bristol has a dupe for act- 
ing, but he prefers to work in a bank. 

14. Don’t be misled by the docile 
accounts of the war that reach us from 
government-controlled radio stations in 


Europe. 
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Literary Leads 


MOVIE BESTS 

The New York Film Critics have se- 
lected The Grapes of Wrath as the best 
motion picture of 1940. The picture, 
adapted for the screen by Nunnally John- 
son from John Steinbeck’s novel, was 
chosen by the circle of seventeen critics 
on their twenty-third ballot. Runners-u 
were The Great Dictator, Of Mice 
Men, The Long Voyage Home. (The Na- 
tional Board of Review has also acclaimed 
The Grapes of Wrath as the year’s best.) 

The award for the best performance of 
the year by an actor went to Charles 
Chaplin for his Adenoid Hynkel in The 
Great Dictator; that for the best perform- 
ance of an actress to Katharine Hepburn 
for her role of Tracy Lord in The Phila- 
delphia Story. John Ford, who directed 
The Grapes and The Long Voyage Home, 
was named best director; and a i 
award was given Walt Disney for Fantasia. 


The Baker's Wife was chosen best for 
film of the year. . 
BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Book-of-the-Month Club: 
anuary: S and the Slave Girl, 
’ by Willa Cather ( .). My Name 
Is Aram, by William yan (Har- 
court, Brace). 
Catholic Book Club: 
December: Father De Smet, by Helene 
Margaret (Farrar & Rinehart). 
Literary Guild: 
gna’ 6 The Earth Is the Lord's, by 
Taylor Caldwell (Scribner). 
Religious Book Club: 
December: Christianity, by Harris F. 
Rall (Scribner). 


FITZGERALD 

Forty-four-year-old F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
who wrote so brilliantly and with such 
disillusion and melancholy of the “lost 
generation” back in the 20's, died late ia 
December in Hollywood, “a victim of 
heart attack and of his own sick despair.” 
Fitzgerald showed great promise at the 


Change don’t to doesn’t. 
we rn 
Key to “Words to the Wise” 
1-7; 2.-8; 3.—5; 4.-11; 5.—3; 6.—14; 


7.-1; 8.—2; 9.-12; 10.—18; 11.—4; 12.-9, 
18.—10; 14.-6. : 
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RUTH McKENNEY 


NEWEST among Broadway hits is the 

play, My Sister Eileen, fashioned 
from Ruth McKenney’s hilarious New 
Yorker stories in her book by that name. 
As some of you will remember (we’ve 
reprinted two of those stories in these 
pages) the tales are riotous accounts of 
the carryings-on of the two McKenney 
sisters and how they grew, first in Ohio 
and then later in 1934 when they came 
to New York to seek théir fortunes. 
Eileen got a job in an advertising office; 
Ruth got a job on a New York news- 
paper, but as it turned out their real 
fortunes lay in Ruth’s very funny stories 
about the two of them. 

A month or so ago a sister volume to 
My Sister Eileen, under the title The Mc- 
Kenneys Carry On, was issued to their 
chuckling public. Those chuckles, how- 
ever, were saddened and silenced at 
Christmas time. Three days before Ruth 
McKenney’s play opened, her sister was 
killed in an automobile accident. 


Bones 
(Concluded from page 23) 


getting through the parlor door, but 
in practically no time at all he ap- 
ared on the front porch trailing 
our, bread dough, pcos of kitchen 
table and part of a broken chain. 


“That dog has gone too far,” 
Grandma said at supper that night 
as we all despondently buttered our 
store bread. 

“Tll call up the pound,” Aunt 
Maggie began briskly. Eileen and I 
burst into dreadful howls. 

“Poor Bones,” Eileen wept. “He 
didn’t mean to.” 

But Bones was living on borrowed 
time from that moment on. The 
pound hovered in the background 
every time he opened his mouth to 
howl at the moon or express his dis- 
approval of Aunt Katie's piano tech- 
nique, which was offensively ama- 
teur. In vain Eileen and I dressed 
him up in our ruffled underpants 
and one of Grandpa’s old straw hats. 
We thought the effect was rather 
quaint; but Mother, stumbling un- 
expectedly across Bones in the dimly 
lit parlor, found the raffish costume 
extremely unnerving. 

“That wolf,” she cried dramatic- 
ally as she fled to the kitchen, “snarl- 
ing away under Pa’s straw hat! I'll 
remember it until the day I die!” 

The Farrels were irritated when 
va Meigen spy poisoned Bones; 

ey felt it was an insult, practically 
lése-majesté.. Nobody pie: go 


around poisoning a Farrel dog with 
impunity, even if the dog was Bones. 
But they didn’t really care. Aunt 
Bess openly admitted she was glad 
he was dead, and there was a gen- 
eral air of relief and jubilation the 
day Eileen and I came back from a 
visit to Grandma McKenney. Bones 
had died in our brief absence, but 
alas, nobody had called up to tell 
us. We raced up the porch steps. 
Usually Bones, an alert dog, heard 
us get off the street-car at met us 
at the head of the block. Today we 
flung open the front door to be 
greeted by silence. No hoarse snarl, 
no low growl of joy, no thud of 
heavy footsteps, no smash and crack 
of overturned furniture as Bones 
leaped to our side. 

“Bones!” Eileen lisped hesitantly. 

“Bones!” I echoed faintly. 4 

Our doting relatives tried to ease 
our stormy grief by buying us a new 
dog; a docile: little tes, dn faintly 
fox terrier. But Eileen and I ‘scorned 
Millie, that milk-and-water animal. 
She would never chase Aunt Maggie 
from the front porch to the street- 
car stop, She would never die a hero 
in the service of her country. Bones 
was the Lon Chaney of the dog 
world, and Millie was the .Mary 
Pickford. We never cared for Mary 
Pickford. When we moved away 
from Grandma’s house, Millie stayed 
behind. shi 

(1197 words to end of article), 

From The McKen Cc On, copy- 
ight 1937, 1938, 1939, by Ruth 

c . By~ permission of Ha 
Brace Company, * Inc. . 
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J ae Vu 


JN the course of James Norman Hall’s 

book, Dr. Dogbody tells ten tall tales 
about how he lost his larboard leg. With 
a straight face and a twinkling eye, the 
good Doctor never tells the same story 
twice. Each story, so to speak, stands on 
its own leg. 

In the first half of “The Vulnerary 
Water” printed lasf week, Dr. Dogbody 
explained in an off-hand way how (this 
time) his leg had been amputated after 
an infection. Then he began throwing 
out tantalizing hints about the wonder- 
ful artificial leg which his great friend, 
Benjamin Franklin, had invented for 
him. With his cronies on tenterhooks to 
know more about the Franklin leg, the 
good doctor chose to digress — to tell 
a tale about the search for a certain herb 
the famous Dr. Amos Quittichunk need- 
ed to perfect a vulnerary water to help 
heal his wound. We take up the story 
just as Dogbody has predicted that the 
plant could be found on the slopes of 
Vesuvius, and just as Doghody has 
promised his impatient audience that 


he was now at last getting on to the 


story of the Franklin leg. 
PART TWO 


666 @-) UITTICHUNK,’ Mr. Frank- 

lin remarked, smilingly, 

. ‘our young friend here de- 

serves a momento of this occasion, 

and I can think of none that would 

be more useful to him than a leg to 

replace that he has lost. I shall 
furnish him one.’ 

“Doctor Quittichunk, who was on 
his knees beside Linnaeus, looked up 
absent-mindedly. “Yes, yes, Doctor. 
To be sure, the lad must have a leg. 
Of course, of course,’ he remarked, 
and at once resumed the discussion 
with his learned confrere. - 

“Doctor Franklin then asked me 
to lay bare my stump, which he 
studied and measuréd with the 


a 
Vuln 


4 One of the Tall Tales from 
ie that Collection of Whappers 
DocToR'DoGBopyY'’s LEG 
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greatest care, and making notations 
in his pocketbook. He was as deeply 
occupied, as lost to his surroundings, 
as his two friends near by. Being 
young and p semag at that time of 
Doctor Franklin’s genius, I thought 
only that he was taking uncommon 
care in his measurements for a 
wooden peg which he meant to 
order for me in town. 

“Well, sir, not a word more was 
said of the leg during the next three 
weeks. Meanwhile, Linnaeus had re- 
turned to Sweden, but Doctor 
Franklin came as usual to visit us, 
though less frequently. I longed for 
the promised leg and spoke of it to 
Doctor Quittichunk. ‘Patience, lad’ 
said he. “Mr. Franklin is a man of 
the greatest affairs. He may have 
forgotten his promise; in any case, 
we mustn't speak of it. You do well 
enough with your crutch for the 
moment. Never fear: we'll have you 
furnished with an excellent peg be- 
fore setting out for Naples.’ 

“I'm obliged to confess that we 
did Doctor Franklin the greatest in- 
justice in supposing that, he might 
have forgotten. One afternoon he 
appeared with a aes wrapped in 
brown paper, under his arm. "Twas 
the promised leg.” 

Doctor y halted in his nar- 
rative and sat with his hands clasped 
lightly on the table, gazing ab- 
stractedly at his thumbs, which he 
twirled, first in one direction, then 
in the other. His audience waited in 
silence, and at last Balthus said, 
“Well, Doctor?” . 

The surgeon shook his head. “No, 
Ned. Don't ask me to describe it. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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*Twould uire the genius of 
Doctor F cate himself. The leg 


was a miracle, no less: in shape and 


. eolour precisely like its fellow of 


flesh and blood. "Twas hollow, of 
course, and within was the mechan- 
ism: the wires to correspond with 
the tendons; the springs, of intricate 
complexity, to perform every func- 
tion of the muscles. That a human 
brain could have conceived it was 
all but incredible. Granting the con- 
ception, that human hands could 
have fashioned it passed the bounds 
of the most enlarged belief. Yet it 
was done. Imagine it, a man im- 
mersed in the greatest of public 
affairs, sought after by the highest 
personages in the learned, fashion- 
able, and political worlds; and yet, 
in the space of little more than three 
weeks, in his fleeting leisure mo- 
ments, he had fashioned this . . . this 

. words fail me: there are none 
to describe so great a marvel.” 

“How was it attached to the 
me Ostiff asked. 

, t part was simplicity itself, 
and yet it was a deceiving simplicity. 
The leg sprang into place as though 
it were the one I had lost, perfectly 
restored, nor could the point of 
union be detected save by the closest 
scrutiny. Two buckles held it. "Twas 
a matter of thirty seconds to remove 
and replace it.” 

“You re not saying there was toes?” 
Balthus inquired. 

“There were, which I could flex as 
readily as those on the other foot, 
and with nails to correspond.” 

“There was calf, ankle, and all? 
‘Twould serve ye to walk with?” 

“To walk with? To leap, to dance, 
to run with! Where it met the stump 
was a kind of porous, membranous 
cushion. What it consisted of I know 
not, but I believe it was charged 
with the electrical fluid. Be that as 
it may, by means of it the impulses 
carried by the muscles and tendons 
of my stump were, in some way, 
communicated through this mem- 
brane to the wires and springs, so 
that they acted as theugh at thé bid- 
ding of the former. The articulation 
of the joints was a marvel of ingenu- 
ity. The leg lacked naught but sensa- 
tion, and at times even that was not 
wanting. I could all but feel the 
blood coursing to and from the ex- 
tremities. And over all was a cover- 
ing of some curious soft leather, 


tinted a perfect flesh colour, and 
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which adhered to the member as 
smoothly and closely as the authentic 
skin of its fellow.” 

“God’s rabbit!” the gunner exclaimed. 
“With such a leg, ye might well be con- 
tent to have lost the other.” 

“Content! I would not have ex- 
changed it for a dozen of the old! The 
moment it was attached I ran to my 
bedchamber to fetch a stocking and 
my left shoe, which I had thought never 
to wear again. Oddly enough, the 
stocking I seized upon chanced to be 
that I had worn when wounded by the 
cock, marked with the mended rent. 
Then, as whole a man as I had ever 
been, 1 fell upon my knees before 
Doctor Franklin, tears in my eyes, 
unable, in my excess of* gratitude, to 
say one word. 

“‘He'll do now, eh, Quittichunk?’ 
said the Doctor. You would have 
thought he had done no more than 
whittle out a pretty knickknack to 
please a child. ‘Co cat Pa youn: 
Dogbody stumping over the s 0 
= tks on Hy . He'll need ‘his old 
agility there, I'll warrant.’ Then, ex- 
cusing himself—he was to attend a 
meeting of the Royal Society that 
afternoon — he hastened out to his 
coach, which was awaiting him at the 
bottom of the garden. 

“Now that I had my leg, Doctor 
Quittichunk would lose no time in set- 
ting out for Naples, and here, Mr. 
Larcum, I will beg your leave to dro 
the events of the journey behind. 
Though replete with adventures and 
incidents of the greatest interest, 
amongst which we all but lost our 
lives in a blizzard crossing the Alps, I 
must pass them by, else I shall have 
Mr. Balthus calling me a_ laggard 
again.” " 

“Proceed at your own pleasure, 
Doctor,” the apothecary replied. “But 
first, will a satisfy my interest upon 
one point? The wished-for Ppa of 
the unbelliferae was found, of course?” 

“It was, sir. We made the entire 
circuit of Vesuvius and had all but de- 

aired of success when, by. pure 
chance, we stumbled upon a tiny. plan- 
tation, not more than a dozen paces in 
extent. It was, unquestionably, all that 
remained of the species, all others hav- 
ing been destroyed in former eruptions 
of the volcano. 

“We returned with these to Naples 
where the juices were expressed from 
the leaves and care boiled. Then, 
with our precious freight of seeds and 
liquor, we set out on the homeward 
journey. But before leaving, Doctor 
Quittichunk arranged to have twenty 
tons of Vesuvius earth shipped home to 
him by a merchant veel 

“We returned through France, and 
halted at Paris to see Doctor Quitti- 
chunk’s friend, Monsieur ’Herbier, an 


of %great distinction. You 
know of him, I presume, Mr. Larcum?” 

“I do indeed, sir. Was it not he who 
wrote the . on the medicinal 
virtues of the hemlock?” —__. 

“The same; and who proved, by ex- 
periments upon himself, that the thorn 
apple —the pomme epeneuse of the 

rench — the henbane, and the wolfs- 
bane, then considered poisons, might 
be taken,inwardly, not only with safety, 
but with advantage. 

“While in Paris we were invited to a 
ball at the home of Madame d’Albon. 
At this event, we found a_ principal 
topic of conversation’ to be the inven- 
tion of an artificial limb called the 
Laurent leg, which had been made by 
a Monsieur Laurent, Chevalier of the 
Order of Saint Michael. One of 
Madame d’Albon’s' guests, Comte 
dEpinay, who has lost a leg at Quebee, 
was present at the ball, wearing the 
Laurent limb. 

“He was the first to display it in 
France and was the sensation of the 
evening. Generals, admirals, and great 

sonages from Court crowded around 

im to examine the mechanism. There 
was a kind of rod came out of the 
thing, with a handle to it, and this had 
to be moved up and down at every 
step, to make the ankle joint work. The 
joint went click-clack loud enough to 
break your eardrums; for all that, it 
was a leg of a sort, and could be walked 
with. Monsieur. Laurent himself, the 
inventor, was present at the ball, a 
fellow with a hawk nose, eaten up with 
vanity and conceit at the success of his 
invention. ; 

“In order to display it the better, 
a minuet of four couples was arranged, 
in which the Comte d’Epinay danced 
with Madame d’Albon. I was asked to 
take part, and was honoured with the 
company of her lovely daughter as my 
partner. The clicking of the count's 
ankle joint made an abominable racket, 
and he needed one hand to work the 
lever at the side; nevertheless; he 
managed his figures with considerable 
adroitness. All nt were lost in ad- 
miration, and, at the conclusion of the 
minuet, compliments were showered 
upon both 

limb. . . . And then. .. .” 

“Don’t tell us, Doctor, that you were 
foolish enough to speak of the Franklin 
leg?” Captain Murgatroyd put in. 

“Inky, I was :.. . and did. Mind you, 
I was then a man, reckless and 
impulsive, as proud of everything 
English as men of our nation have the 
tight bev Steet Say ONE Dae 
ilent had it not been for a remark 
made by Laurent to an officer seated 
beside him. The latter had compli- 
mented him to excess on his invention, 
and Monsieur Laurent had then told 
him that a copy of the leg had been 


inventor and the user of 


Be aL. 





ea gees and. He knew me tc be 
English, ‘ai ded s0 that all coul 
hear: ‘We have deprived many of the 
English of their legs in our past wars, 
General, and will deprive more of them 
in the future. It is a matter of charity 
to furnish their invalids with substi- 
tute limbs, the more so since lack 
the intelligence and the skill to provide 


amazement, and I 
a fool I'd been. The leg: was.as good 
as lost. ete 3 
“Thanks to the presence of mind of 
Mademoiselle d’Albon, we were saved. 
“*‘How. wonderful!” she © exclaimed. 
“Monsieur Doan, you must pi 


the next minuet 


sen characteristic of French 
és in moments of emer y and 
danger. But once we were be view 
of | hua gta aaah. gma 
and ran with us through a dozen pas- 
pe Sener yearling <4 to 
ali ivate ern at a di 

cheba de en ene 


impulses i to rong wires, and 
rings, e it, in sober truth, ; ior 
to its fellow of flesh and blood, Con. 





















YOU AND YOUR LIFE 


CAREERS IN BRIEF 


Foreign Service 
By Robert H. Mathewson 


FIELD: 


Though small in number now, gov- 
ernmental workers engaged in the 
U. S. Foreign Service may increase in 
the future depending on the outcome 
of the present world conflict and the 
extent to which our country assumes a 
leading role in world affairs at its close. 
We may, for instance, send more men 
to South America than in the past. It is 
difficult, however, to predict what will 
be the future for Americans in China, 
Europe and other countries of the 
world. :, 

There are only 700 or 800 positions 
in the American Foreign Service . . . a 
score or less get appointments to it each. 
year at Washifigton. Only the best of 
hundreds of applicants are chosen . . . 
at most only 5 per cent may be selected. 

Business corporations like automobile 
and oil companies maintain staffs 
abroad . . . also some newspapers... 
motion picture concerns and religious 
organizations. There are travelling men 
seeking business for export conipanies 
too .. . but all these added together do 
not form a very large group of people 
.. . hence the chances of getting into 
foreign service are limited. 

Glamorous from the outside, foreign 
service work . . . like many other occu- 
pations . . . is not so romantic on the 
inside. An American often finds that he 
prefers his own country’s customs, con- 
veniences and mode of living after he 
has been abroad for a while. 


BRANCHES: 


The field may be divided into: 1. 
Governmental positions. 2. Positions in 
non-governmental organizations. There 
are some representatives that go abroad 
for such governmental agencies as the 
Department of Agriculture or the Treas- 
ury Department . . . most positions are 
in ‘wii is known as the American sie 
eign Service of the Department o' 
State, These are found throughout the 
world in about 250 consulates and con- 
sulates and 50 or 60 legations 
and embassies. Among the. positions 
represented are: Ministers, s¢cretaries 
(executives not stenographers), com- 


mercial and military attaches, consul - 


generals, consuls, vice-consuls, stenog- 
raphers and clerks. : 








In general, the diplomatic service 
in legations or embassies handles the 
social, political and cultural relations of 
the two countries while the consular 
service ‘and the commercial attache 
cover business and trade relations. Reg- 
ulation of immigration quotas is also 
a responsibility of the consular division. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


For what are known as “career” jobs 
in the American Foreign Service (those 
with permanent tenure above clerk- 
Pe ay candidates must pass an exceed- 
ingly stiff written examination lasting 
three or four days, in such subjects as 
international, maritime and commercial 
law, economics, political and commer- 
cial geography, American history and 
government, history of Europe, Latin 
America and the Far East and foreign 
languages, followed by a physical ex- 
amination and searching oral test dur- 
ing which mental alertness, personal 
and temperamental qualities are severe- 
ly judged. Only about 5 per cent pass. 

Adaptability, social skill and poise, a 
certain independence of mind and re- 
sourcefulness combined with ability and 
willingness to conform to rules and reg- 
ulations in daily tasks, are all part of 
the necessary equipment of a foreign 
service worker. 

Contrary to popular opinion, a wide 
Lsteatndgs of Licige ‘ng es is not 
the foremost qualification 23 iplomacy 





social Flexibility 


although ability to uire la es 
seeds i an oa if oh pealiheatione 
are present. 

A few American citizens are ap- 
pointed as clerks every year, — 
men. For these openings, a fairly hi 
level of education is required plus ma- 
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Glamorous from the Outside 


turity, experience, ability to type, and 
take shorthand. 

Good business sense, sales skill and 
adaptability are the most important 
traits for success in the foreign service 
of a business organization. 


TRAINING: 
Proficiency in the subjects for which 


foreign service examinations are given 
is essential. A college education plus 
special study in these subjects is desir- 
able. In addition, candidates should 
have experiences tending to increase so- 
cial skill and knowledge and to foster 
pleasing personal qualities. Sufficient 
vocational experience in business, to 
give familiarity with American eco- 
nomic conditions, is advantageous. 

Considerable training actually goes 
on in the field where young entrants are 
rated on their work and promoted ac- 
cordingly. It would be an advantage if 
most candidates had two years of pre- 
rama experience in some post abroad 

fore being admitted to examinations 
in Washington. 


INCOME: 


Clerks and non-career men in the 
foreign service earn from $1,600 to 
$2,400 per year. Beginners in the career 
jobs receive from $2,500 to $3,400. 
From this point, salaries are listed in 
“classes” ranging from $3,500 for some 
of the less important consular and lega- 
tion jobs to $10,000 per year for the 
top career jobs. Post allowances, in ad- 
dition to ry, are made for each child 
in a family and for other expenses in 
cities where costs are high. Private 
sources ,of income are a great advan- 
tage in the foreign service and even a 


necessity at some posts. 


~ READ: 


“Opportunites in Government Employment” by 
L. J. O’Rourke, Garden City Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

“The American Foreign Service’, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D C 
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KITTY FOYLE (RKO Radio Pictures. 
Produced by David Hempstead. Di- 
rected by Sam Wood. From the novel 
by Christopher Morley.) —~ 
For people who have read Chris- 

topher Morley’s Kitty Foyle, there may 

be some slight sense of disappointmegt 
in the movie version. Photoplays bas 
upon books are often inelined to be 

“episodic.” Nevertheless, this version 

of Kitty Foyle is a vital experience. 

It’s the story of a girl from Griscom 
Street who wanted to climb the social 
ladder to Philadephia Main Line so- 
ciety. Being an attractive girl, (and 
Ginger Rogers is convincingly lovely as 
Kitty) she won a Main Line gentleman 
(Dennis Morgan), and married him 
only to find that there was no hope of 
a happy life with his snobbish’ family. 
Another admirer, a young doctor with 
meager means (James Craig) watched 
from the sidelines while Kitty wasted 
her life chasing rainbows. When her 
Main Line friend came back, finding it 
impossible to live without her, Kitty 
had a sudden attack of good sense and 
sent him packing once and foreall. The 
story ends with Kitty on her way to 
marry the young doctor. 


VICTORY (Paramount. Produced by 
Anthony Veiller. Directed by John 
Cromwell. From the novel by Joseph 
Conrad.) 

Axel Heyst (Fredric March) liked 
pee and had a natural impulse to 
elp them out of their troubles. But his 
father had taught him that no man is 
well off unless he lives alone. Young 

Heyst decides to exile himself with a 

Chinese servant on a tropical island in 

the seldom traveled waters of the Java 

Sea. . k 


But, before setting out for his island, 


Heyst meets a girl (Betty Field) who is 
in need of help. She is afraid of a 
bestial hotel keeper. To save her from 
the hotel keeper, Heyst ‘takes her to 
the island. : 
He keeps aloof from her until a gang 
of ruffians, sent to the island by the 
hotel keeper, threatens both their lives. 
These outlaws are in search of hidden 
money — hidden money being the only 
cause the outside world can find for 
Heyst’s aloofness. There is no money, 
no way to a’ the intruders except 
by violent fi ting, no way to rid’ the 
island of them except by killing them. 
There’s swift action — knives flashing 
and rifles firing against the tropic night. 
In this hour of stress, Heyst realizes 
that a man values his life only if he has 
some other person to live for; and he 
tells the girl that he loves her and that 
he has won a victory over loneliness. 


NIGHT TRAIN (Twentieth Century- 
Fox. Produced by Edward Black. Di- 
rected by Carol Reed. Made at the 
G. B. Studios, London.) 

This film with a* bang — the 
bang of Adolf Hitler’s fist on the map 
of Austria. It follows the German troops 
into the Viennese woods. It shows you 
German planes hovering above an 
armaments factory in Prague. And 
then it settles down to telling the story 
of Dr. Axel Bomasch, inventor (James 
Harcourt) and his lovely daughter 
Anna (Margaret Lockwood) —a story 
that is the basis of one of the liveliest 
secret agent mysteries we've seen. 

‘We'd spoil your entertainment if we 
told von tid plot in detail, so we'll con- 
fine ourselves to the- following hints: 
Dr. Bomasch is working on a new 


Fredric March. as the philosophic: Mr. Heyst in the film 
version- of Jos~ph Conrad’s Victory —has a battle of wits 
with som -rooth Java Sea gangsters. He kills them later. 


- with the Czech girl. 





Shocked by brutalities practised in a 
Nazi concentration camp, Anna Bo- 
masch (Margaret Lockwood) consoles a 
fellow-Czech in the film, Night Train. 


armor-plating that can win the war for 
the nation who owns it. Being a Czech 
nationalist, he wants his invention in 
British hands, He escapes from Prague 
just as the Nazis come in; but hjs 
daughter is arrested before she can join 
him. She falls into all sorts of difficul- 
ties —is. placed in a_ concentration 
camp, escapes, is used as a decoy by 
Germans to discover the whereabouts 
of her father. Meanwhile, she is pro- 
voked, assisted, and beloved by a lanky 
gentleman (Rex Harrison) named Gus 
Bennett —a British secret agent. We 
see him as a singer of popular songs at 
an English sea-side resort, as an intel- 
lectual and solemn fellow in the British 
Headquarters, and as a member of the 
German Engineer Corps —he’s very 
effective with a Teutonic monocle, 
There’s a- legend about the British 
being slow on the up-take; but Night 
Train is crammed with some of the 
gayest repartee the screen has to offer. 
Paul von Henried gives a finished and 
wistful rmance as a Nazi in love 
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A PAGE OF NEWS AND PICTURES REPORTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 





HIGH SCHOOL FASHION BOARD 


Fourteen Indianapolis, Indiana, hi 
school girls are having a whirl in 
world of fashions this year. They're the 
High School Fashion Board of Wil- 
liam H. Block Co. and the store’s High 
School Shop has come to be one of their 
favorite hang-outs. 

The girls, one from each of the city’s 
high schools, are learning a lot about 
designing, department store merchan- 
dising, and advertising, while serving 
as reporters and advisers to the store's 
buyer in the high school department. 
Each weék the Fashion Board selects 
the “Fashion of the Week,” which is 
displayed as such in the High School 
Shop: sometimes a dress, blouse, 
sweater, or skirt, or some new gadget 
in the accessory line. 

Each Board member then writes a 
signed ad on this “Fashion,pf the Week” 
and the best ad is selected to run in a 
local newspaper. The winner also re- 
ceives a money prize. 


THEY MODEL, TOO 


On Saturdays the girls take turns 
modeling high school fashions in the 
tea room during the luncheon hours; 
Saturday afternoons they sometimes ap- 
pear on Block’s High School Radio Hour 
from the store’s auditorium. 

The Board holds weekly “jam ses- 
sions” in their own club room where 
they give the store’s buyer’ pertinent 
points on what clothes high school girls 
want and cannot find. They also report 
on fads seen at school; look at new mer- 
chandise and turn thumbs up—or down. 
One of their requests was for a narrow 
wale corduroy skirt in natural-color to 
match the slacks high school boys wear. 
They got it. 

Recently. the Board took a vote on 
fads and fancies for high school girls 
and the following received their official 
okay: man-tailored jackets, corduroy 
skirts, vey ectie blouses, Sloppy Joe 
sweaters, knee-high socks, beanies, rib- 
bon bows for the hair, pompadours, 
moccasins, and saddle oxfords. . 

In addition, at their weekly meetings 
the girls have had lessons in modeling, 
in writing sales checks and ads, on hair- 
dos and makeup, and.they are now 


wow oR 


The High School Fashion Board of the Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, gathered 
around the student register in the store’s High School Shop. Nearby is The Post, 
2 bulletin board and convenient spot for leaving notes and messages for friends. 


(At left) Bob Hend- 
rickson, “Block’s 
Barker,” who writes 
a snappy column on 
boys’ clothes for 
his school paper, 
the Shortridge Hi 
Echo. On Saturdays 
Bob works in 
Block’s, sells the 
clothes he _ writes 
about. 


making plans for a Cinderella Fashion 
Show in which each member of the 
Fashion Board will supervise the Cin- 
derella-like transformation of another 


girl from her school, who will volunteer 
or the experiment. 


“SNOOPER” VS. “BARKER” 


Martha Lee Dienhart, one of the 
Fashion Board members, who is an up- 
and-coming young artist and designer, 
writes Block’s “Snooper” column for her 
high school paper, Shortridge daily 
Echo. This pa eS written in a brisk 


Send your contributions to: High School Parade Editor, 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New York City. 


_ and breezy style runs once a week and 


includes a sketch of a particular fashion 
which M&rtha Lee wears to school the 
day the column appears. 

The “Snooper” has stiff competition, 
though, in Block’s “Barker”, another 
column written by Bob Hendrickson for 
the Echo. The two columns never run 
on the same day, a safety precaution for 
the printer’s nerves, no doubt, since the 
“Barker” and the “Snooper” have been 
known to take a few word-wallops at 
each other, particularly on the subject 
of girls’ “slightly soiled” saddle shoes. 

Most of the time, however, the 
“Barker” is busy minding his own busi- 
ness, which should be good, judging by 
some of the copy in his column. One 
pithy paragraph is entitled “How ‘to 
Take the Spend Out~of Suspenders”, 
and a sample of Bob’s rhyming is: 


NO ONE KNOX 
THE SOX 
AT BLOX 
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The Vulnerary Water 


(Continued from page 30) 

“Curiously enough, the Laurent leg 
was there before us, on display at the 
Chelsea Hospital, where it was greatly 
admired by the virtuosi. A day or two 
later there appeared in the newspapers 
an announcement of a visit to be made 
by His Majesty at Chelsea for the pur- 
pose of viewing the leg. The doctor felt, 
and I, foolishly, agreed, that England 
should know of the Franklin leg; there- 
fore, we set out for the hospital on the 
day of the royal visit. 

“Though a private citizen, Doctor 
Quittichunk was known to and re- 
spected by the fashionable world, and 
had been more than once honoured in 
the houses of the great. As it chanced, 
we arrived at Che well before the 
royal visitor and were at once admitted 
by the surgeon-general. We took our 
— amongst the other guests in the 

all where the Laurent leg was on dis- 
play. By. good fortune, the Duke of 
Bedford, known to the doctor, was 
— and the latter begged the 
avour of a moment’s conference. His 
lordship could not credit what the 
doctor assured him was true, that I was 
wearing a leg not my own, nor would 
he be perfectly satisfied until I had 
been escorted to an antechamber where 
it was my privilege to set his doubts 
at rest. 

“*Doctor Quittichunk,’ said he, ‘not 
a word of this to anyone for the mo- 
ment! His Majesty has been on pins 
and needles to see the French leg. He 
will arrive directly, and we'll have 
something to show him when he 
comes!’ He then gave me some instruc- 
tions as to how I should behave. ‘Get 
you back, now, to the hall,’ he said. 
‘Keep me within view, and come for- 
ward when I bid you.’ 

“We did as directed, taking our 
places amongst the throng of notables 
who awaited the King. He arrived 
within the half-hour and was met by 
the surgeon-general and his staff. Con- 
versing with the surgeon-general, he 
came slowly down the hall toward the 
table where the Laurent leg reposed 
on a cushion of velvet. 

“*A French leg, what, what?’ I heard 
him say as they passed. 

“It is, Your Majesty,’ the surgeon- 
general replied, ‘and wonderfully in- 
genious.’ 

“‘Ingenious, is it? What? What? 
Must I put French legs on British 





soldiers and seamen? Can’t have that, . 


Surgeon — what? What? Such legs 
enight carry my subjects off to serve 
’ against me.’ He glanced quizzically at 
the surgeon-general as he said this, and 
the rest of the conversation was lost to 
me: 
“His Majesty was seated whilst the 


Laurent leg was attached to the stump 
of an old Chelsea pensioner chosen to 
display it and practised in its use be- 
forehand. He managed the contraption 
well enough, and ankle joint went 
click-clack, click-clack. "Twas thought 
a marvel by the company. 

“I was near enough to hear what 
was said by His Majesty, whose atten- 
tion vans Rand a eee lay. There was 
a scowl of reluctant ion upon 
his face. He was i , but the 
fact that it was a French invention 
rankled with him. The Earl of Chat- 
ham was at his side. 

“‘Clever, Pitt— What?’ said the 
King. ‘But, British subjects, French 
lem Can’t have that, can IP What? 

t? Where’s my own inventors?” 

“‘They’ve not been idle, Your 
Majesty, Mr. Pitt replied; “but I'm 
bound to admit that, thus far, ve 
not been able to equal the Laurent leg.’ 

“‘Numbskulls, what?” said the King. 
‘No brains. Let a Frenchman beat ‘em. 
Have it copied. War with my Amer- 
icans coming soon. Need legs in thous- 
ands, tens of thousands, before it's 
over. Have it copied, what?’ 

“The King was about to rise when 
the Duke of Bedford came forward and 
said: ‘May it please Your Majesty, we 
have a leg of British manufacture su- 
perior, I believe, to this one.’ 

“The King’s face lighted up. ‘British, 
what?’ he said. ‘Then why the devil 
have I been shown a French one? 
Where is it, Bedford? Fetch it at once!’ 

“At a sign from the duke I then 
stepped forward, bowed deeply when 
opposite His Majesty, walked a few 
paced beyond, returned, bowed once 
more, and sank on one knee before 
him. The King looked from me to the 
Duke of ord with a nettled, puz- 
zled expression upon his face. 

“Who's this jackanapes?” he said. 
‘Fetch my British leg, Bedford.’ 

““The young man is wearing it, Your 
nay Ol was the reply. At a nod from 
the duke I then rose, and, with utmost 
respect walked to and from before the 
King’s seat. The company were dumb- 
founded and His Majesty stared at me 


completely incredulous. ‘Come here, 
Bedford?’ he exclaimed, his face flush- 
“I made haste, then, to 

de- 

the 
leg was detached and in his hands, and 
moved. Then, gentlemen, I received 
while, removed French leg, which 


sir, he commanded. He stooped and 
felt of miy legs. ‘Damme, what's this, 
ing with anger. ‘His legs are as sound 
as my own!” 

o put down 
my stocking, but the King was still 
ceived. It was not, indeed, until 
I stood before him on my one of 
flesh and blood, that his doubt was re- 
the surprise of my life, and a sorry one 
it was. The old pensioner had, mean- 
was restored to the cushion upon the 
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my inferior leg of flesh and blood, 
steadying myself with a hand on Doc- 
tor Quittichunk’s shoulder.'... .” 

At this moment the door to the tap- 


room was pushed slowly . » and 
there entered what pe Bh be a 
small cone-shaped mound of snow. The 


snow was toppled off at the entrance 
and a bit of a lad emerged from be- 
neath, his head bound with an old 
shawl, and wearing a seaman’s canvas 
jacket whose skirts dragged on the 
ground. Spying the surgeon, the lad 
called out, in a shrill. voice: “Mrs. 
Quigg’s compliments, sir, and she'll not 


answer for the gravy and the crust of 
the pigeon unless ye come to 
dinner di cr 


“What the devil!” the surgeon ex- 
claimed, drawing forth his watch and 
consulting it hastily. “Come, splinter, 
and warm yourself whilst I get my hat 
and coat.” De eh 

“Gentlemen, my a ies,” said the 
surgeon, as, oof ten Teglekes aid, 
he struggled into his greatcoat. “I'd no 
notion it was dinnertime.” 

“You've carried us on wings, Doctor 
Dogbody,” Mr. Chubb said, graciously. 
“It was the intention of Mr. Larcum 
and myself to that we all dine 
weethart On hee 

ere it possible, nothing would 
please me more, sir.” 

“But ye're standing on the one le 
at Chelsea, Doctor,” us protec. 
“What became of the other? Ye can 
tell us that before ye go?” 

The eon’s eyes twinkled. “What! 
In a word? Be damned to ye, Ned! "Tis 
the tale I was leading to. But no,” 
he added. “I owe ye finish, no 
erro wied troyd. “Go ba 

“Aye,” said Murga' bes ng 
with Ce dee Balthos’s sake.” 

. The . seated himself once 
more, holding his cocked hat on his 
knees. “So I will, Inky. In truth, there’s 
little that remains to be told. I never 


saw the leg again. The King had it sent 
to Mr. | Motion, his == youl remem 
ber, Ostiff ~who won 
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at the delicate mechanics; if anyone 
could have copied the leg ’twould have 
been Mr. Harrison. After keeping it a 
fortnight, he admitted that the mechan- 
ism was beyond his guessing, and, to 
his honour be it said, he refused to de- 
stroy the leg in the hope of learning its 
secret. He returned it to His Majesty, 
who believed that anything an Ameri- 
can could make —even such a genius 
as Doctor Franklin — any Englishman 
could make, or, at least, copy. And he 
was, past question, provoked at Mr. 
Franklin for having invented a leg for 
a nobody named Dogbody, a young 
surgeon’s mate, instéad 4 offering it 
directly to himself. The long and the 
short of it was, he would have it taken 
apart to discover the secret, and there 
was the end. Nothing was discovered 
save the ignorance of the man who did 
the King’s bidding.” 
“May I ask one question, Doctor?” 
said Mr. Larcum, as the surgeon was 
about to rise. “You have yet to say why 
Doctor Quittichunk’s vulnerary water is 
no longer obtainable.” 
“So I have, sir. "Twas the great 
tragedy of the doctor’s life, and, un- 
doubtedly, hastened his. end. The 
plants, fed with earth from Vesuvius, 
throve splendidly in his warm-beds at 
Lamb’s Conduit Fields. But in the great 
frost of ‘eighty-two, when the cold was 
even beyond that of. this present De- 
cember, every plant was killed. Doctor 
Quittichunk._ returned, of course, to 
Vesuvius, for a further search, but the 
spot where the little plantation had 
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been was found buried deep in lava. 
Nor was any specimen ever again 
found.” _ 

“So you were both great losers, with 
nothing to show, at the end, for so 
memorable an association,” said Ostiff, 
musingly. 

“The doctor had his Vesuvius earth, 
which he then used for other ; 
As for myself . . . ,” the surgeon smiled 
with an air of half-sad, half-pleasant 
recollection, “I have my memories of 
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oA leg. Nothing can deprive 
me of those.” 


A moment later he rose, buttoning 
his coat briskly. 

“Come, splinter,” he said, taking the 
small boy by the hand. “Boreas roars, 
but he'll not keep us from our pigeon 
pie.” 

Reprinted from Dr. Dogbody’s Leg, pub- 
by Little, Brown & Company. Copy- 
right, 1989, 1940, by James Norman H 











SAID THE ELECTRICAL MOUTH TO THE 
ELECTRICAL EAR... 


* Joe took father’s shoe bench out. 
. «She was waiting at my lawn. 

If you were passing through 
the Bell ‘Telephone Labora- 
tories today you might hear an 
electrical mouth speaking this 

odd talk, or whistling a series 
of musical notes, to a telephone 
transmitter. 

This mouth can be made to 
repeat these sounds without 
variation. Every new telephone 
transmitter is tested by this 
mouth before it receives a lab- 
oratory or manufacturing O.K. 
for your use. 

This is only one of the many 
tests to which telephone equip- 
ment is subjected in the Bell 
Telephone Laboratqries. And 


there is a reason for the selec- 
tion of those particular words. 


It happens that thesentence, 


“Joe took father’s shoe bench 
out,” and its companion, “She 
was waiting at my lawn,” con- 
tain all the fundamental sounds 
of the English language. 


Busily at work in the interest 
of every one who uses the tele- 
phone is one of the largest re- 
search laboratories in the 
world. The outstanding devel- 
opment of the telephone in this 
country is proof of the-value of 
this research. In times like 
these, the work of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories be- 

comes increasingly important 
and necessary. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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CE CARNIVALS are now one of 
the grand spectacles of the season. 
What season? Well, almost any sea- 

son. Like circuses they're always on 

the go; flitting from city to city; play- 
ing one night here, three nights there 
and, in cities like New York, ten nights. 

There is only one reason for these 
long, gypsy schedules: People every- 
where want to see them. There is prob- 
ably nothing lovelier or more graceful 
than good skating and these frozen 
aquacades are full of it. You don’t have 
to know a single p or q about skating 
to enjoy them. The stars are athletes, of 
course, and the things they do athletic, 
but it’s the grace and tempo of the 
thing that gets you. In fact the show 

resembles an operetta more than a 

sports event. 


The Ice Follies 


If you've seen the Ice Follies, the 
classiest of these carnivals, you'll know 
what we mean. There are frills; won- 


drous sets and dazzling costumes. A. 


big band sits in a ial stand at one 
end of the rink and beats out catchy 
music. Once in a while a crooner steps 
to the mike. 

The spotlights put everyone on the 
spot. The beam sticks closer to each 
diese than a bull to a nickel, no matter 
how fast he skates. And all the while 
it keeps bathing him in rich, alluring 
colors. 

The Follies modestly advertises it- 
self as the “Miracle Show of the Cen- 
a but it tries hard to: live up to its 
billing. Every musical fad of the day is 
captured and translated into skate ac- 
tion: waltzes, tangoes and jitterbug 
stuff. The acts range from acrobatics to 
ballet, from campus capers to spinning 
solos. 














YOUR HEALTH & SPORTS 





FRICK AND FRACK, two 
2l-year old Swiss who 
never heard of the laws of 
gravity. That’s Frick on 
the bottom, doing his won- 
drous hack-bend spread 
- eagle. Try it sometime! 


For a starter little Har- 
ris Legg, the daredevil of 
the troupe, jackknifes over 
eleven rockets, dances on 
stilts and, as a climax, per- 
forms a_ hair-raising a4 

ugh a revolving flam- 
ero 2. timid non-skater 
> Harris uently appears 
~ on the bark of killing him- 
self. So it is a we 
. relief when Roy Shipstad, 
the human top, glides into view. Here's 
one fellow who can always get a job 
either as a ballet master or a whirling 
dervish. 


A Star Like Astaire 


He does a‘dance that would draw a 
whistle of envy from Fred Astaire. His 
skates shuttle with the and pre- 
cision of knitting needles. As a parting 
a he spins around in are so 
ast that he makes you dizzy. 

Roy’s brother, Ed, and Oscar John- 
son, the three of whom produce and 
manage these s»ows, are a dancing com- 
edy team that could give even Boris 
Karloff the giggles. Their- act .is pure 
comedy: they fumble, stumble and 
crumble; they bump heads; take long 





Notice 


This week’s Scholastic will be 
the last issue of the present semes- 
ter. Next week — January 20 — 
there will be no Scholastic pub- 
lished. The first issue of the spring 
semester will be dated January 27 
and will be received in the schools 
on or shortly after that date. 

We are following this policy of 
omitting ‘an issue between semes- 
ters because long experience seems 
to show that this practice best 
meets the needs of a majority of 
teachers, many of whom find it dif- 
ficult to make use of a classroom 
magazine during examination 
week. Accordingly, this schedule of 
publication is adopted because it 
appears to sait the convenience of 
teachers holding semester exami- 
nations in most schools. 

Althéugh there is thus a. break 
in the weekly publication of Schol- 
astic, it does not reduce-the num- 
ber of copies you receive during 
each semester—a total of 16. 


. 


“A MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANZA 
ON SKATES 











bellywhoppers, and slam into the side- 
boards at risk of life and limb. But 
never once do they sacrifice and 
timing for a laugh. They collide, reel, 
fall, and rise in perfect time to the 
music. 

The leading lady in the show is Eve- 
lyn Candler, who, we're willing to bet, 
is a close cousin of the man on the fly- 
ing trapeze. ; 

For ten years she’s been cartwheeling, 
somersaulting and jumping high in the 
air — legs — as she lands in a 
split. No other skater has as much as 
attempted an Arabian cartwheel, but 
Evelyn does nine of them in a row! 

There are other wonderful acts: Hei- 
nie Block (who was a baseball player 
at the University of Minnesota eighteen 
years ago) as a funny rubber-legged 
peon; Les Hamilton, master of satire; 
the McKellen Brothers, comedy acro- 
bats, and many others. But the skaters 
who never fail to tear down the house 
are Frick and Frack, a pair of Swiss 
comics. . 

Frick and Frack’ (their real names 
are Werner Groebli and Hansruede 
Mauch) do not depend ‘on costumes, 
grimaces or tumbles to get laughs. They 
take the elements of figure ‘aes dis- 
tort them into crazy positions and come 
up with some astounding stunts. 

The Ice Chorus 

Frick’s specialty. is a. back-bend 
spread 0 rws which his. body, bent 
backward the knees, is almost hori- 
zontal with the ice! Frack’s pet trick is 
a rocking-chair spread eagle, gliding in 
circles in a sitting position. 

As you would expect, the jalty 
numbers ide most of the high ji 
But for beauty the palm must go 
to the Ice Folliettes, the 36 girls who 
make up the chorus. Their precision 
and timing is poetry. They dance and 
wheel in and out of military formations 
with the grace of ballerinas and tlie pre- 
cision of a crack regiment of marines — 
and these. girls are utiful. 

Girls who skate in the chorus make 
more money and have more secure jobs 
than many a professional athlete. In 
fact the Folliettes make more money per 
year than most of the run-of-the-mine 
pe football players, The lowest. salary 

a chorus girl is $60 a week, the 
average is nearer $75 and they. work 
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Regional Co-Sponsor Scholarships 
In Scholastic Awards 


Leading American Art Schools are 
offering regional scholarships through 
the following co-sponsor department 
stores in the 1941 Scholastic Awards. 
Students in these areas are a ible for 
both regional and national pelea ~~ 
Consult department store booklets 
rules. Obtain booklets free of charge by 
writing local sponsors. 


The New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, N. Y. C. 

The McDowell School of Costume 
Design, N. Y. C, (1/2 Scholarship) © 
R. H. Macy & Company, N. Y. C. — co- 

sponsor for Greater New York Area 


The Professional School of Art, 
N. Yieme 
The McDowell School of Costume 
Design (1/2 Scholarship) 
L. Bamberger & Company, Newark, 
N. j.— co-sponsor for New Jersey 
Area 


The American School of Design, 
N. Y. Ge 





Sage-Allen & Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
co-sponsor for Connecticut Area 


The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 
Chicago, Iil. 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse, N. Y., 
co-sponsor for Central New York Area 


The Grand Central School of Art, 
N. Y. C. (The Grand Central School of 
Art, N. Y., is also owe a National 
Scholarship to their School of Illustra- 
tion. ) 

W. M. Whitney & Co., Albany, N. Y., co- 
sponsor for North Eastern New York 

Area 


The Layton Art School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
Robertson’s, South Bend, Indiana, co- 
sponsors for Northern Indiana Area 


The John Herron Art School, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana 
The William H. Block Co., Inc., Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, co-sponsors for 
Central Indiana 
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The John Herron Art School, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana 
The Vendome Hotel and the Evansville 
Courier, Evansville, Indiana, co-spon- 
sors for Evansville Area 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
Myers Bros., Springfield, Illinois, co- 
msors for Central and Southern 
Illinois 


The Layton Art School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
Harry S. Manchester, Inc., Madison, 
Wisconsin, co-sponsors for Western 
Wisconsin 


The Chicago Professional School of 
Art 
Younker Bros., Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, 
co-sponsors for Central Iowa 


Memorial Prize 


In the National Exhibition at the Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburgh, to which 
all worthy entries will be forwarded at 
the close of the department store exhi- 
bitions, the Martin B. Leisser Me- 
morial Prize will be awarded to the stu- 
dent whose work shows keenest obser- 
vation of his environment, customs and 
manners. 








ATTENTION! ART STUDENTS 
AND ART TEACHERS! 


makers of Venus Drawing Pencils. Previous, announce- 
ments listed this competition as “Division 5-Pencil Draw- 


ing.” ‘Its correct heading now is 


Venus Drawing Pencil Awards 


bs reicinter AWARDS announces the sponsorship of 
the pencil division in the current competitions by the 


Venus Drawing Pencil Awards 


Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 each and five prizes of $5 
each will be awarded by the American Pencil Company for pencil 
drawings. Drawings should exhibit characteristic technique and must 
be original. Copies of other pencil drawings in any other medium can 
not be considered. If photographs are used as a source, the photo- 
graphs must accompany the drawings. Drawings made directly from 
life or nature are given preference by the judges. 


Identical prizes are offered for Group 1, open to students whose 
total of art instruction is not more than 5 hours per week, and for 
Group 2, open to students whose total of art instruction is more 
than 5 hours per week. The American Pencil Company reserves the 
right to retain and to reproduce all prize-winning drawings. 





First prize Venus Drawing Pencil Awards, 1939-1940 Scholastic 
Awards. Won by Joe Urbiel of Cass Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


16. The Pink Elephant 


the idea of spending the evening 

with Mr. and Mrs. Ferris, when 
Dave phoned. 

“That’s awful!” she cried and then 

hastily added, “I mean, for them. . . 

I mean, here I am, a perfect stranger 


(Ute ies wasn’t exactly “sold” on 





“No, you're not! They've heard a lot 
about you. What I mean is, I've been 
talking their ears off about you for 
weeks now and —why, they're dying 
to meet you!” Dave was a little sur- 
prised himself when he realized what 
he had said; it had sort of slipped odt. 
But Clarice was impressed. 

. “We-el,” she said, softening, “if 
you're sure they want to meet me.” 

“Sure I'm sure. Didn’t I just tell you 
— they're dying. to?” Dave repeated it 
as much for his own benefit as Clarice’s. 
“How — how soon will you be ready?” 

“Oh, in about fifteen minutes, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Okay. See you — in fifteen minutes,” 
Dave said. 

The moment Clarice turned away 
from the telephone she began to have 
misgivings. If Dave’s family had been 
dying to meet her, why hadn't she 
heard of it before? Why, his sister Jinks 
had never even da to—oh, so 


that was it! That jabbering Br: had , 
the 


probably told them some o 
sip_around Central: that Clarice - 
don was wild, that her brothers were 


By Gay Head 


sots, that. her family lived up over 
their second-hand clothing store. Oh, 
she knew how those Central cats talked 
about her behind her back and made 
fun of her clothes. Well, she’d shown 
them, all right; shown them that she 
could be more: popular with boys than 
they were. And 3 e’'d show these Fer- 
rises too, that she could be just as hoity- 
toity as any of those— Central cats 
their kids ran around with. 

“Clarice palled back the curtains of 
the makeshift closet which held hers 
and her sister Lu’s clothes. And then 
she remembered. This was Lu’s night 
for working at the store so she wouldn't 
be stepping out. And there was Lu’s 
new black dress with the red and gold 
beads, and her pompadour hat with fur 
on it and a veil! C 
moment, then hastily put them on. She 
even sneaked some of Lu’s purple lip- 
stick and a dab of perfume — that Ori- 
ental-smelling ‘stuff— and Lu’s green 
velvet bag. 

Clarice was surprised. that Dave 
made no comment on The Hat, when 
she met him at the door, but she noticed 
him looking at it several times, as: they 
walked along the street. But there was 
no mistaking what Nonie Ferris thought 
of it, when she peeked over the stair- 


case, as came into the Ferris’ home. 
Nonie’s “ -hhh!” was like a dash 
of cold water in the face. 


But Clarice was undaunted. She held 


ice eyed them a ° 










That didn’t sound so ritzy. Nor did 
“Ma” and Dad look it. But Clarice’s 
mind was made up. 

The Ferrises acknowledged the in- 
troduction pleasantly and Ma asked her 
and Dave’ to join them at the card table. 
Dave helped her off with ‘her coat, but 
Clarice ignored the card table and went 
floating toward the. fireplace. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, pointing to a 
Pink Elephant, made of china, on the 
mantelpiece. “What a bee-yuti-ful Piece 
of bric-a — bric-a — bric-a-BRAW!” 

Dave looked - startled; sg smiled; 
Dad took a di uff on his pipe. 

“Well, yee; if folk could ¢ ¥ that. 
It was sent to us by an uncle who lived 
in India!” Dad explained. 


“Oh, a family hair-loom!” Clarice 
hed : 


O"Dad took another puff. “Ahem — er 
—I hear you're a great little rummy 
player, Clarice!” | f 

Now it was Clarice’s turn to look 
startled. Rummy? Why, she'd never 
even played the game but once and 
that was a long time ago. 

“Yes — oh, yes,” Dave came to, sud- 
denly. “You remember — you remember 
that time you had us — seven in a row 
— I mean, a sequence — ace-2-3-4-5-6-7 
and won on the third draw? Oh, and 
that other time, when you had three 
jacks and four kings, remember, just 
like that?” 

Dad beamed. “Well, Clarice — ahem 
— we always play partners, when there 
are four of us, so what about you and 
I taking on Dave and his mother?” 

Clarice sank into the chair Dave was 
holding back from the table and took 


the cards Mr. Ferris dealt for her. She . 


kept repeating to herself “ace-2-3-4-5- 
6-7 — ace-2-38—,”. etc. By watching 
carefully what the others did, she man- 
aged to draw and discard until, on the 
third draw, she exclaimed, 
“Look, Dave — I~ I've done ‘it again!” 

But Triumph turned to bis the 
moment she put down her 4 

“But, Clarice,” Dave frowned, “it has 
to be a — in one suit — and 
yours are all mixed up — clubs, es, 

er appeal. _Spad 


“Oh,” she said and rose’ abruptly 


from the table: “I think — I think I have 
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a headache and ~I'd better 


home.” 
She walked unsteadily toward the fire- 
place and reached for the velvet bag 
which she had left on the mantelpiece. 
As she did, her elbow hit the Pink Ele- 
phant and it went to the floor with a 
crash! 

In that awful moment Clarice forgot 
to be anything — but Clarice. “Oh, hon- 
estly, I didn’t mean to do it. It just 
slipped. . . . I'm so sorry . . . I'd do 
anything to get you another one only 
—it came from India,” she finished 
helplessly. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Clarice,” Dave 
started picking up the pieces. 

“Never mind,” Dad said. “It wasn’t 
ol any great monetary value.” 

“And, to tell you the truth,” Ma Fer- 
ris smiled, “I've been hoping somebody 
would break that thing for years! New 
just forget about it. And come back and 


play rummy with us again sometime, — 


Clarice.” 

“Oh, thank you.” There was some- 
thing like a tear in Clarice’s eye. “You 
know, you aren’t a bit like I thought 
you'd be. You're so —so natural.” 

“Well, that’s one thing I’ve found 
out,” Ma said. “People like what you 
raturally are—not what you pretend 
to be——” 

“Uh-oh, Ma’s getting into one of her 
mellow moods again,” Dad winked at 
Dave. 

“Yeah, and we'd better get going be- 
fore she starts preaching, Dave said, 
smiling. “C’mon, Clarice. Ill get your 
coat and. . . hat.” 

“Thanks, Dave,” Clarice said, as 
Dave helped her into her coat, “but I 
don’t think I'll wear the hat . . . any 


more!” 





Punny Funster 

Lion Feuchtwanger, the author, went to 
see Disney’s Fantasia which has powerful 
orchestral tones. The music occasionall 
overpowered him. When he told‘ friends 
about it, he said, “Evidently Stokowski be- 
lieves that ‘life — at forte.’” 

When his, friends groaned at this broad 
pun, Feuchtwanger sighed ‘disconsolately, 
“Oh well, I guess nobody loves a fact man.” 

Walter Winchell 
e 
Ooops! 
First stranger (at party): “Very dull, isn’t 
it?” 

Second: “Tll say.” 

First Stranger: “Let's go home.” 

Second: “Sorry. I can’t. I'm the hostess.” 

* 
That’s Right 

Traveler: “Which platform for the New 
York train?” : 

Boy: “Turn to the left and you'll be right.” 

Traveler: “Don’t be impertinent, young 
man.” 

Boy: “All right, then. Turn to your right 
and you'll be left.” 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: dle, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
ciibe, firn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. te foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of pgp ae 
liquid 1; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 


-syllable accented rae are italicized. 


abrasive (a-brd-siv), p. 9. Having a scrap- 
ing or grinding effect. 

articulation (ar-ttk-a-lé-shin), p. 29. The 
fitting together of joints; also, the divi- 
sion of spoken words into syllables. 

Croix de Feu (krwa da fa), p. 7. French. 
Cross of fire. 

dissemination (di-sém-i-nd-shim), p. 183. 
To spread abroad. From a Latin verb 
meaning to ~ seed wi pov 
ist (grist), p. 21. Grain for grinding, as 

Weed ay the. chaff that” is Siown 
away; hence, usable, material (for a 
writer or artist). 

gullible ( giil-i-b11), p. 23. Easily deceived. 

impunity (im-pd-ni-té), with, p. 28. With- 
out punishment. 

intricate (in-tri-cat), pp. 9, 29. Perplex- 
ingly involved or complicated. 


substantiate 
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jubilation (ja-bi-lé-shim), p. 28. Rejoic- 
ing; exultation. 

lese-majeste (léz mii-zhés-td), p. 28. 
French. An offense committed against a 
king or one of his family. 

Messiah (mé-si-4), p. 17. The king of the 
Hebrews whom the prophets foretold; 
the Christ. 

odious (6-dé-is), p. 23. Hateful, detest- 
able. 

Petain (pa-tdn), p. 7. 

porous (po-riis), p. 29. Full of pores; hav- - 
ing minute openings through which 
water and air may enter. 

raffish (réf-ish), p. 23. Vulgarly flashy in 
appearance. 

relevance (rél-i-vans), p. 13. Bearing on 
the matter being discussed; pertinence. 

Sanhedrin ( sén-hé-drin), p. 19. The chief 
ewish court. 

((siib-stdn-shé-at),* p. 13. 
Confirm’ by concrete examples. 

subterfuge (sib-tir-fij), p. 23. A trick or 
dodge to get out of a situation or evade 
an issue. 

Thanatopsis (thain-d-tdp-sis), p. 25. Greek. 
A view of death. 

virtuosi (vir-tii-d-sé), p. 34. Connoisseurs 
of art objects. 








Norman Saksvig, World's Champion Typist, says: 


“T’ve tried ’em all and 
I still like Corona best.” 


“Typing helps young people in so 
many ways. You can think faster, 
clearer. It develops neatness and 
precision, encourages talent. Why 
not begin on a Corona today. I 
find them faster, more efficient 
and easier to operate.” 

See Corona dealer for free home trial. 


CORONA 


“BEST KNOWN—BEST LIKED” 
FREE BOOKLET 


wpins is Easy” by 
World's Champion Typ- 
ist Norman Saksvig. Send 

us your name and address 

: ona penny post card and 
wewill forward thishelp- 

ful booklet. (No obligation to you). 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 

Desk 1, 725 E. Worsagton Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Index to Volume 37 


Adventures in Reading (Becker): S 
16-20; S 30-27; O 28-25; N 11-25; 
N 25-23; D 16-25; J 13-24. 

American Language Number: N 18. 

Army, U. S.: S 16-2; Uncle Sam Pre- 
pares for Trouble, S 16-10; Con- 
stription Issue: Past and Present 
(Commager), S 16-11; S 23-2; What 
Conscription Means to Young 
Americans, S$ 23-8; S 30-2; O 21-2; 
O 28-2; America Mobilizes Its 
Manpower and Machines, N 4-10; 
N 11-4; N 25-2; D 2-3. 

Awards Announcements: Literary, O 
14-33; Art, O 14-35; Music, O 
28-44; Textile Design, J 6-39 

Balkan States: The ———, Football of 
Three Dictators, S 23-5. 

Becker, May Lamberton: Mr. Pick- 
wick Is Born, O 14-17; Token of 
Freedom, N 4-23. 

Behind the Headlines (Goslin): 
Health, S 30-11; Parties and Bal- 
lots, O 28-11; Canada: Neighbor 
or Ally? D 2-41; Cannon and But- 
ter? J 6-11. 

Book Week Number: N 11. 

Books: A Reading Menu -for the 
Week (Becker): S 23-28; O 7-28; 
O 21-20; N 18-28; D 2-24; J 6-27. 

Boy Dates Girl: Howdy, Stranger, S 
16-34; Middlevale 6-500, S 23-34; 
Sold . . . A. Merritt! S 30-38; Dear 
Sirs, O 17-32; Life With Brother, 
O 14-32; Two for the Show, O 
21-40; Dixie Cup Case, O 28-32; 
To Pete . .. Personal, N 4-34; 
Truth or Consequences, N 11-40; 
Turkey Trot, N 18-34; One Girl's 
Family, N 25-39; Bag of Tricks, 
D 2-32; Three’s a Crowd, D 9-36; 
Christmas on the Air, D 16-33; 
The Girl Friend, J 6-33; The Pink 
Elephant, J 13-38. 

Builders of American Democracy 
(Tarr): Announcement, S 16-15; 
Pilgrim Fathers and Mayflower 
Compact, S 23-15; Zenger and 
Freedom of the Press, S$ 30-15; 
Burke, O 7-13; James Otis, O 14- 
15; Patrick Henry, O 21-11; Paine, 
O 28-15; Franklin, N 4-15; Jef- 
ferson, N 11-15; Washington, N 
18-15; Hamilton, Madison and The 
Federalist, N 25-12; Marshall, D 
2-15; Webster, D 16-15; Lincoln, 
J 6-15; Theodore Roosevelt, J 13- 
15. 

Careers in Brief (Mathewson): Elec- 
trical Industry, O 17-31; Health 
Service, N 18-31; Foreign Service, 
J 13-31. 

Congress: Exit 76th, Enter 77th ———, 

6-5 


J 6-5. » 

Contests: Literary Who’s Who An- 
nouncement, O 21-31, Results, D 
16-41; Letters on Democracy An- 
nouncements, N 4-38, D 2-41, Re- 
sults, J 6-31; Letters on Dating, 
Announcement, N 4-38, Results, J 
6-31. 

Debates: Federal Power vs, Decen- 
tralization (McClintock), O 17-8; 
Philippi Independ Today 
(Latham), N 25-9. 

Defense, U.'S.: S 16-2; Uncle Sam 
Prepares for Trouble, S 16-10; 
Uncle Sam Takes Stock of His 
Raw Materials (Mullin), S 30-8; O 
7-3; O 14-2; Paying for National 
Defense, O 14-5; ——— Number, 
N 4; Total War and Total ——— 
(Rugg), N 11-9; N 183; D 2-4; 
Labor and ——— (Commager), J 
6-7; Cannon and Butter? (Behind 
the Headlines), J 6-11, See also 








ple (Lindeman), O 14-11; Friendly 
Advice (Smith), O 21-10; a 
hooks.to ——— (Meredith), N 11- 
12; Public Education and .the 


American Tradition. (Commager), 
N 11-13; Americans United pn oral 
N 18-36; “Pure ———” oo 
Century (Cummings), J 6-32 
The Deerslayer (St. Clair), 
Ss 23-17; The Three Royal R’s 
(Pyle), N 11-17; My Heart’s in the 
arog (Seroyan), J 6-17; Jour- 
to Jerusalem (Anderson), J 
13-17. See also mes Plays. 


Your Life, S 16; Worth Fighting 
For, S 23; Tools for America’s 
Task, S 30; “Make-Your-Dollars- 
Grow” Plan, O 7; No “Arty” Art 
Wanted, O 14-46; Between Two 
Wars (Robinson), O 21-46; What 
It Takes to Be a President, O 28; 
Schools Make Us Strong, N 4; The 
Armistice That Failed, N 11; The 
Language We Speak, N 18; Match- 
ing Youth and Jobs, N 25; Take 
Off That Mask, D 2; All-Ameri- 
can Team, D 9; Christmas Can- 
dies, D 16; The Year of the Comet, 
J. 6; Quiz Your Kidding, J 13-42. 

European War: S 16-3, 5; Battle of 
Britain Rages, S 16-6; S$ 23-3; S 
30-3; Can Britain Stave Off Inva- 
sion? S$ 30-5; O 7-3; O 14-3; War 
on Three Continents, O 14-9; O 
21-3; O 28-3; Map Study: The 
World-Wide War, O 28-8; On a 
“New Order” in the World (Lipp- 
‘mann), O 28-14; N 43; N 
N 25-3, 4; D 2-3; D 16-3; J 63, 
4; 10 Biggest News Stories of 
1940, J 6-8; See also France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece. 

Fascism: Hitler's Fifth Column im 
America (Parry), O 7-11; On a 
“New Order” in the World 
mann), O 28-14; Footprints of the 
Trojan Horse, N 4-12, 

Foreign Affairs, U. S.: $ 16-3, 4; 
Uncle Sam Prepares for Trouble, 
S 16-10; The Americas Get To- 
gether, S 16-13; S 23-3; The Naval 
Base Trade and the Monroe Doc- 
trine (Commager), S 23-7; O 7-2, 
3; Showdown in the Far East? O 
7-5; Our Far Eastern Policy 
(Commager), O 14-8; O 21-3; 
America Accepts Japanese Chal- 
lenge, O 21-5; Interplay of For- 
eign and Domestic Affairs (Com- 
mager), O 21-7; N 25-2; D 2-4; 
Canada: Neighbor or Ally? (Be- 
hind the Headlines), D 2-11; D 
9-2; From “Yankee Imperialist” to 
“Good Neighbor” (Carr), D 9-5; 
“The U. S. ‘and Mexico (Com- 
mont Se a eat J 6-2; Aid 
to Britain, J 1 

France: $ 16-12; Prk O 21-4; N 
4-3; N 11-3; O 7-3; N 25-4; D 


Germany: S 30-3; N 25-3; Hitler and 
Stalin Bargain for World Power, 
N 25-5; D 2-3. See also European 
War, Fascism. 

Great Britain: S 16-4; O 144; D 
9-3; D 16-2, 3, 4; J 6-4; U. S. Aid 
to ———, J 13-5. See also. European 


War. 

Greece: “Grandeur of Rome” vs. 
“Glory of Greece,” N 11-5. 

Hovious, Carol: Stolen Names, § 16- 
25; Watch Your Spéed, S 30-23; 
Danger! Words at Work, D 2-23. 

Industries, Defense: Defense in the 
~ (Norcross), N 18-7; War Ships 

and Freight Ships, D 16-9; Ma- 
chine Tools (Berna), J 13-11. 

Italy: See Greece. 

Japan: S 16-4; S$ 30-4; O 7-3; Show- 
down in the Far East? O 7-5; O 
14-4; O 21-3; America Accepts 
Japanese Challenge, O 21-5; O 28- 
3; N 11-3; $ 9-3. 

Labor: O 7-3; O 21-4; N 18-2; N 25- 
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indicate date (S-Sept., O-Oct.,.N-Nov., BBM 71a 
number. 


a read eraprtbic nts 


icas Get Esa s 16-133, Pan- 
D 9. 


and Vegetables, O 28-38; Make 
Photographic Christmas Cards, D 
2-35; Flash and Flood Light, D 
16-34. 

Poetry: Nightmare at Noon fe 
S 16-21; Sixteen Years High 
School ——--, O 21-17; roe: Lewis 
Carroll, Prophet (Pain-), N 427. 

Poetry Corer (Van de Water): 
Poetry Helps You Live, S 16-23; 
Chaucer, S 23-22; Elizabethan 
Lyric Poets, S$ 30-25; Van Doren, 
O 7-23; Herrick and the Cavalier 
Poets, O 14-23; Scholastic’s ——— 
for 20 Years (list), O 21-15; Donne, 
O 28-20; Milton, N 4-25; Pope and 
the Classicists, N 11-24; Burns, N 
18-25; The English Ballads, N 25- 
24; Wordsworth, D 2-25; Scott and 
Byron, D 9-25; Blake and. Cole- 
ridge, J 6-25; Bryant, J 13-25. 

Presidential Campaign, 1940: S 16- 
2; Willkie vs. Roosevelt Wage Epic 
Campaign, S 16-8; S 23-2; Third 
Term for Roosevelt—Necessity rs 
Menace? S$ 23-11; S 30-2, 3; O 
7-2; O 14-2; Major Issues Facing 
the American People nar wrap W284 

O 14-11; O 21-2; Campaign Issues 

Seen in 


18-5. 
Twentieth Anniversary Number: O 
21. 
U. S. Government: S$ 23-4; Federal 
. Decentralization (debate 
by McClintock), O 7-8; N 18-3; 


a Job, N 4-31; So You Want a 
Job! grrr N 25-13; tora, N25 
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FEATURED WITH 


WOODY HERMAN 


SAXIE MANSFIELD 


RECOMMENDS THE 


MARTIN 


SAXOPHONE 


* 

Think of the 
fun, excitement 
and opportunities 
for fame and fortunc 
thatcomefromplay- 
ing the same saxo- 


pro- 
fessionals and get off toa flying 
start with a Martin. It’s to 
vig, sa buy. Send for FREE 
photo of Saxie Mansfield. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer. 


MARTIN ‘comran 


Dept. C, Elkhart, ind. 





Know your French. And know 
your erasers—particularly Weldon Roberts Eraser 
No. 930 Ensemble—for everythi in a. 
Half soft gray rubber—for erasing ; half t 
pink rubber—for pencil. edges for fine eras- 
ing, broad sides for cleaning. 

This—and other Weldon Roberts Erasers—at 
stationers and art supply stores everywhere. 


p—————_GENEROUS CASH PRIZES: 

Write for information on the 

se WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST! 








WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


Thousands of them are offered to high school 
graduates by colleges, universities, normal schools, 
ond professional and technical schools. Our new 
book lists these scholarships and their requirements. 
Student’s price $1.50. 


American Scholarship Institute 
825 Columbia St., Olympia, Wash. 








SCHOOL SENIORS — Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 
largest, fastest Selling display. 30% Comm. Cards. 
Universai Engraving & Printing. Box 745-8. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





EXTRA CASH for’ your spare titie, Write: OPPOR- 
TUNITY, 2714 Westfield, Camden, N. J. 
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Radio News & Notes 





EDITORS’ ORCHIDS 


A recent poll of several hundred radio 
editors put “Information Please” in top 
place among the quiz shows and “Dr. 
1.Q.” second. “Information” Please” de- 
serves orchids, but the other show 
hardly belongs in the same category. 
The MC’s blatant manner gives the 
whole program a shoddy aspect, despite 
the learned title and. the well-trained 
“yes-men” with their parrotlike “Thank 
you, Doctor!” And while we're on the 
subject, most listeners we know are get- 
ting tired of the thunderous applause 
that greets an adult contestant when 
he recites “Little Jack Horner” or tells 
what holiday falls on February 22. It's 
not the fault of the audience but of the 
people who direct the show. They think 
that “whooping it up” impresses listen- 
ers. Well, maybe it does, but most of 
us would prefer more good, solid en- 
tertainment and less noise! 


MY DOG HAS FLEAS 


There’s a neat little show on Mutual 
every Wednesday night at 11:15. If 
you're up that late, you'll enjoy “Ad- 
ventures in Rhythm” which comes from 
Hollywood where it really isn’t late at 
all. David Rose and his orchestra have 
a way of making an old, thread-bare 
tune sound new and interesting. Rose 
composes, too, and his recent number 
based on the four musical notes G, C, 
E, A (“My dog has fleas” to ukulele 
fans) was one of the most tuneful bits 
we've heard in months. The same musi- 
cal outfit is heard Saturday nights at 
11:30 with “California Melodies.” 


FOURTEEN CANDLES 


Last week the Cities Service program 
celebrated its fourteenth birthday. This 
makes it the oldest commercial network 
program on the air today. Jessica Drag- 
onette rose to fame on this broadcast, 
and Lucille Manners, who joined the 
show in 1937, is following in her foot- 
steps. Ross Graham, baritone soloist in- 
terviewed by your Radio Editor last 
spring, is another Cities Service regular. 
He got his first chance with “Roxy” in 
the Music Hall chorus. This program 
we semi because it has never 
waver m its origi licy of pro- 
viding listeners with Liar iomieal 
entertainment. The time is still 8 P. M. 
Friday on NBC-Red. 


(All times listed are Eastern Standard) 
—GRETTA BAKER 





John Anderson, Drama Critic, 
New York Journal and American 


NOTED DRAMA 
CRITIC SAYS: 


_“In a way uniquely its own the radio can 
persuade its audience that it is an ear 
witness to an actual event. That is one 
reason it offers a superb field for the his- 
torical drama, and an explanation of the 
power and popularity of the ‘Cavalcade 
of America’ series. 

**. .. Through this means the present day 
may be brought into very vigorous con- 
tact with the past. I need not stress how 
important this is in the life of any country 
which cherishes the principles that guide it. 
“*,... The ‘Cavalcade of America’ represents 
a cross-section of our national character. 
We see in these great Americans the reflec- 
tions of ourselves, and the image we must 
keep before us. If our history is the 
lengthened shadows of these men and 
women, surely their words find an echo 
nowadays greater even than the voice of 
radio. They are in the air we breathe. 
Their amplifier must be in every loyal 


CAVALCADE 
oF AMERICA 


Presented by 


A646 rar ore 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 


7:30 Eastern Time 

6:30 Central Time 

7:30 Mountain Time 

6:30 Pacific Time 
SELECTED NBC RED AND 


BLUE NETWORK STATIONS 
“CAVALCADE” RECORDINGS 


now can be bought 
for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about Caval- 
cade of America records, including prices, may 
be obtained from Association of School Film 
Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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42. Scholastic 


Quiz Your Kidding 


An Editorial 


VERYBODY knows that quiz Ny 

programs are popular on the 
air — almost as popular as Benny, 
McCarthy & Company. Certainly 
they have a bigger listening audi- 
ence than the average lecture or 
discussion program. And the idea 
that all quiz programs are high- 
brow is rapidly dispelled when 


one listens to a few of the more 


If this is true, it shows that peo- 


ple, whether they are old or young, 
are interested in things they can 
take part in themselves, rather than 
in things that only professionals can 


do. It suggests that educators, may | 


have been going at learning from 
the wrong arigle when they tried 
to pour knowledge into unwilling 
heads by the methods of the drill 





frankly commercial of them. If 

there is any more painless and sugar-coated way 
of earning (?) easy money than to win fifty 
bucks for knowing that Bette Davis stars in The 
Letter, or that Babe Ruth was nicknamed the 
“Bambino of Swat,” we don’t know it. Why don’t 


they ask who wrote the story on which The. 


Letter is based? There's a question for you. 

But anyway, it's fun. And aside from Informa- 
tion Please, which, in our humble estimation, is 
still tops, about the most exciting of any program 
now offered by any group of so-called “experts” 
is the Wednesday evening session of the “Quiz 
Kids.” They aren't the same kids every week, 
since they hold their places or lose them by 
virtue of a scoring system. But some of them 
have been on as steadily as the veterans John 
Kieran and Franklin P. Adams—especially that 
eight-year-old genius, Gerard Darrow. 

The Quiz Kids had a guest speaker at a recent 
session—Miss Judith Waller, educational director 
for the central region of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. Miss Waller made a few graceful 
remarks in which she congratulated the kids for 
the educational effect they had had. She said 
they had accomplished something that thousands 
of educators and teachers had been trying to do 
for years without success, namely, to make school 
children study voluntarily. Teachers all over the 


‘country have reported that it was no longer like 


pulling teeth to get their charges to seek knowl- 
edge for its own sake. Youngsters were glad to 
dig up facts from geography, history, natural 
science, literature, physics and chemistry when 
they heard other young people achieving fame 
and fortune by cultivating‘a good memory. (One 
of the rewards of the Quiz Kids is a $100 bond 
each session, which will help toward their future 
education. ) 


sergeant and the slave-driver. 

To be most effective, the pursuit of knowledge 
must be a self-starting process. If you don't want 
to know something with a steady, deep desire, no 
amount of pushing and shoving is going to drive 
it into you. Such desires are ‘usually hooked up ~ 
indirectly with some other objective. You want 
to train for a special vocation, or improve your. 
money-making powers, or make some invention — 
or machine, or win someone's approval, and you — 
need certain kinds of knowledge to do it, The 
mest successful teachers are those who have dis- 
covered the motives that make each boy or girl 
click, and aroused strong, personal drive. 

The Quiz Kids have taught their young con- 
temporaries that all sorts of things can be inter- 
esting that may have seemed dull when looked 
at through the chalk dust of a classroom. No 
doubt people are made up differently in this 
respect. There are plenty to whom the very 
thought of rummaging through the encyclopedi2 
to find the Latin name for bedbug or the date of 
the Crimean War seems a wet blanket.: Those 
who can ski skillfully, or play a hot trumpet, or 
tear down an engine may not like book learning. 


But for those who have tasted it, there is” 


no thrill like increasing the exactness and wide 
range of their knowledge. The tags and smatter- 
ings of unrelated information that come from 
quiz programs and popular puzzles are not, of _ 
course, a substitute for well-rounded scholarship. 
But they have something in common. They are 
both rooted in the same instinct of curiosity. 
So don’t be ashamed to enjoy a little pure 
knowledge now and then that has no practical 
purpose. When you look a fact in the face, don’t 
be eternally asking, “What good is it?” He who 
starts as a quiz kid may end up a Nobel prize- 
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Socrates Speaks: 








“TO NEED 
NOTHING 


IS 




















This ancient tutor and 
philosopher knew what 
he was talking about. 


Anyway, his follow- 
ers thought he did. 


In this instance the 
beloved teacher prob- 
ably meant that real 
happiness is found in 
being satisfied with 


one’s lot. 


But in these days a 
thoughtful family pro- 
vider will make sure 
that his widow shall not 


be left in need. - 


He will make use of 
the facilities of life 
insurance. 





In Peanuts 
it’s Always 


-— PLANTERS — 


Before bie basketball fans all over the 
coun be hailing new champions. But 
shaded of those fans will keep right on 
greeting an old champion—PLANTERS, the 

king of flavors PLANTERS PEANUTS are 
always fresh, always crisp—always tender 
and meaty. And, like a true champ, they're 
tops in energy. PLANTERS are one of the 
best of all energy foods—rich ‘in the vita- 
mins for stamina. Try a bag today. Just be 
sure’ they're enuine PLANTERS—with the 
picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 











“Mr. PEANUT” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








100 STAMPS [J,,, / BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags Gr 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo 
Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and-we'll send you a 
LOO ROREICR STARE? 64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
All different — from. Aus- want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 
tralia, Switzerland, Can- pers. Start saving them NOW-—and don’t miss this opportunity. 


ada, Japan and other coun- 
tries all over the world. ADVANCED COLLECTORS 


See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog— FREE upon request. 
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Semester Review Test 
This Issue Published in Two Sections: Section Two 


INSTRUCTIONS: 1. Do not read or answer any questions 
until your teacher gives the signal. 

2. Notice the numbered answer sheets at the bottom of 
this page. They are planned so that two students may use 
each test blank without injuring the main portion of it. 

3. When your teacher permits you, cut out one of the 
answer sheets along dotted lines and keep it for your own. 

4. The test is divided into two equal parts: I—SOCIAL 
STUDIES, and H—ENGLISH. Students may take either 


half of the test, or both, according as they have studied the 
Social Studies, English, or Combined Edition. 

5. Part I has a total of 50 questions; Part II, a total of 67. 
Highest possible score for the complete test: 117. 

6. Write your answers, according to the instructions with 
each group of questions, in the spaces provided on the an- 
swer sheet. No answers should be written elsewhere. 

7. Your teacher has the correct answers in her copy of 
the Teacher Edition. 


PART I— SOCIAL STUDIES 


I. PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


Match the names in column one with the phrases in 
column two by writing the numbers in the proper blanks 
opposite the letters on the answer sheet. There are three 
extra names. : 


1. Arnulfo Arias 
2. Joseph P. 
Kenned 
. Abe M 


. President of Turkey 

. Heads the N.L.R.B. 

. Rumanian Iron Guard leader 

. Late British Ambassador to 
U.S. 

. Ex-U. S. Ambassador to Brit- 
ain. 

. His civil service reform bill 
was approved. 

. Dictator of Greece. 


ock 


8 

4. John Metaxas 

5. Marshai 
Badoglio 

6. Nelson 
Rockefeller 

7. Lord Lothian 


8. Horia Sime 
9. Ismet Inonu 
10. Kemal Ataturk, 
11. William D. 
Leahy 
12. Robert 
R k 
18, Dr. Hany A. 
Millis 


II. GEOGRAPHY IN THE NEWS 


Match places in column one with phrases in column 
two. There are five extra places. 


1. Taranto a. French island possession in 
2. Saadabad Caribbean. 


h. One of Mussolini’s “scape- 
goats.” 

i. Appointed U. S. Ambassador 
to France. 

j. Working to improve our Latin- 
American relations. 





ANSWER SHEET: 2 
(Cut out on dotted lines) 
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8. Bardia b. Italian base captured by 

4. Dakar Greeks. 

5. Argyrokastron c. U. S. Pacific naval base. 

6. Martinique d. Italian naval base raided by 

7. Pearl Harbor British bombers. 

8. Nanning e. Site of important ‘Pan-Ameri- 

9. Athens can conference last July. 

10. Hog Island f. Italy’s Libyan base besieged 
Shipyard by British. 

11. Havana g. Its Governor became U. S, 


12. Puerto Rico Ambassador to France. 
18. Philippine Islands h. Not so sure it wants freedom 


14. Hawaii in 1946. 
15. Alaska i. City recaptured by Chinese 
armies. 
j. Voted to become our 49th 
state. 


Ill. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


gy statement is true, circle the T; if false, circle 
the F. 

1. T. F. In his last public statement British Ambas- 
sador Lord Lothian said Britain had little chance of de- 
feating Germany. 

2. T. F. Germany’s submarine “wolf packs” have not 
damaged British shipping to any extent. 

8. T. F. Italian forces have been driven out of Egypt 
by the British. 

4. T. F. Britain’s House of Commons rejected by a 
close vote a proposal to open peace negotiations with 
Germany. 

5. T. F. Italy’s navy has been unable to wrest con- 
trol of the Mediterranean from the British fleet. 

6. T. F. Mexico’s newly inaugurated President, Avila 





Camacho, has promised to work with the United States 
to pose the New. World republics from a 

. T. F. . Latin-American nations are <—_ 
to anni the U. S. the right to use naval air 
in South America, 

8. T. F. Hungary, Rumania and Slovakia have joined 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis. F 

9. T. F. British bombers and fighters have given 
~ Greeks important aid in their successful drive against 
Italy. 

10. T. F. Japan has recognized Wan Ching-Wei's 
government as the “national government of China. 


IV. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


If the statement is true, circle the T; if false, circle 
the F. 

1. T. F. President Roosevelt vetoed the Logan-Wal- 
ter Bill and the House failed to override his veto. 

2. T. F. The strike at the Vultee Aircraft - 
tion ended after 12 days, with the strikers failing to obtain 
any increase in their minimum wage. 

3. T. F. The Ramspeck Bill, which has been passed 
by Congress and signed by the President, brings between 
200,000 and 300,000 government workers under the merit 
system of civil service. 

4. T. F. American shipyards can handle the con- 
struction of vessels for Britain without building additional 

ards. 
5. T. F. A Congressional committee has approved 
another loan of $100,000,000 to the Chinese government 
of General Chiang Kai-shek. 

6. T. F. The American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion approved a resolution giving the executive council 
drastic powers to control racketeering in A.F.L. unions. 
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7. -%:, ili gp pew Sel eed vague of the 
C.L.O. ‘after John L. Lewis carried out pre-election 
promise to resign if Roosevelt defeated Willkie. 

8. T. F. The Dies Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities has that many Nazi agents 
uncovered by the Committee are paid. by the German 
government through its Embassy and consulates in the 
United States. 

9. T. F. Wendell L. Willkie’s popular vote in the 
November election was the largest ever given a defeated 
candidate. 

10. T. F. More than 55,000,000 votes were cast in 
the election. ; 


V. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Indicate the CORRECT answer in each question. Only 


one is correct. 

1. The term “coventrized” refers to: A. A new method 
of building tanks which was develo in the British 
manufacturing city of Coventry; B. ulverizing of a 
city by systematic aerial attacks; C. A quick way of taking 
cover during an air raid. 

2. Japan’s “new order in Asia” was recognized last 
October by: A. Russia and Italy; B: Italy and Germany; 
C. The United States and Germany. 

8. One of these men was: arrested by the Petain Gov- 
ernment in France and then freed after Hitler protested 
this action: A. Pierre-Etienne Flandin; B. Otto Abetz; C. 
Pierre Laval. 

4. The Berlin conversations between Hitler and Soviet 
Premier Molotov: A. Resulted in a Russian promise to 
make friends with Japan and stop aiding China; B. Ap- 
peared to have made no change in Russia's policy of 
“watchful waiting”; C. Obtained a Russian promise to 
withdraw from Rumania in the spring. 

5. Greek chances of holding out against Italy are 
clouded by: A. Prospects that Hitler may give his axis 
partner more active aid; B. Failure of Greece’s troops to 
capture Porto Edda in Albania; C. Danger that Britain 


may withdraw its support in order to meet the menace of 
Italian attacks in Egypt. : 


VI. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Indicate the WRONG answer in each question. Only 
one is wrong. 

1. The 1940 Presidential election resulted in: A. 
Roosevelt's re-election as our only third-term chief execu- 
tive; B. Important Republican gains in the House despite 
Willkie’s defeat; C. Slight Democratic gains in the House. 

2. Latin-American opposition to the establishment of 
U. S. air and naval bases in South America is caused by: 
A. Political opposition by groups opposed to the Govern- 
ments that i gam on dveitiane with the U. S.; B. 
Honest opposition due largely to a misunderstanding of 
the terms of these a ents; C. Opposition of Chile, 
which is a leader of anti-U. S. groups in Latin-America. 

3. The American Federation of Labor convention 
this year: A. Re-elected President William Green for his 
17th term; B. Approved President Green’s declaration that 
the A.F.L. was firmly opposed to talking peace with the 
C.I.0.; C. Passed a resolution urging its member unions 
to get rid of dishonest leaders. 

4. Ina recent decision concerning the National Labor 
Relations Board’s clash with Henry Ford, the Supreme 
Court: A. Upheld Ford’s right to express his views on 
labor unions; B. Upheld the N.L.R.B.’s contention that 
the Ford Motor Company had used violence against labor 
unions; C. Declared that Ford had no right to express his 
views on labor unions because this violated the Wagner 
Act. 

5. The German Government last month took notice 
of American “aid short of war” to Britain when a spokes- 
man: A. Declared that Nazi agents were ready to sabo- 
tage U. S. plants that were working on British war orders; 
B. Said the U. S. policy of “pin pricks, challenges and in- 
sults” toward Germany had sae on the point of “insu 
portability”; C. Denounced a British suggestion that the 
U. S. seize and turn over to Britain all ships in American 
ports owned by the Axis or Axis-occupied nations. 


PART II—ENGLISH CLASSES 


I. TRUE OR FALSE 


If the statement is true, circle the T; if false, circle 
the F: 
TF _ 1. Any play written over a hundred years ago is 

called a classic. 

The American language is distinguished from 
the English only by pronunciation of certain 
words. 

. Robert Burns wrote about ordinary things and 

ordi le. 

_ A pours sa script writer lets his announcer 

describe his scene for him. 
honse Daudet wrote the famous short story, 
Last Class.” me 

. American new: ve just celebrated their 

250th ae... 

. The creation of the characters in Pickwick 

Papers started as a tive enterprise. 

. A tin peddle isa past of chur. — 

. Jake Falstaff is one of the principal characters 
in a play by Shakespeare. 

The English call a lawyer a bannister. 

Names of people often become names of ob- 


published the last 


TF 2 


TF 
TF 
TF 
TF 
TF 


TF 
TF 


TF 10. 
TF ll. 


T F 12, James Fenimore 
ago. 
JANUARY 13, 1941 


volume of Leather-Stocking Tales 200 years 


T F 18. An airline hostess’s voice is an important as her 
weight on the job. 
14. People who read slowly usually understand 
what they read more fally than people who 
read swiftly. 
Sir Philip Sidney was unlucky in love. 
Topic sentences usually come at the begin- 
ning of a paragraph. 
Michelangelo painted the Mona Lisa. 
The er Poets wrote in a conservative 
style. 
Trelawny was a personal friend of Lord By- 
ron’s. 
T F 20. Socrates was a Roman philosopher. 


Il. MULTIPLE CHOICE 


1. The Trojan War was started by: - 
(a) Hector; (b) Venus; (c) Priam. 
2. Milton wrote: 
(a) The Token of Freedom; (b) The Anniversarie; 
(c) The Areopagitica. 
. A recent phot ae was based on three plays by 
(a) Maxwell Anderson; (b) Philip Barry; (c) Eu- ‘ 
gene O'Neill. 
. Lord Randal was written by 
(a) Robert Burns; (b) William Wordsworth; 
(¢) Anonymous. | 


TF 
TF 15. 
TF 16. 


TF 17. 
TF 18. 


TF 19. 
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5. Plato was nicknamed by 
(a) Socrates; (b) his godfather; (c) Menelaus. 
6. Which of the following was a contemporary of John 
Donne’s: 
(a) William Shakespeare; (b) Alexander Pope; 
(c) George Herbert. 
7. The Secret Weapon takes place in 
(a) An imaginary country; (b) France; (c) Bel- 
jum. 
8. nati folklore says that the wilderness was con- 
quered by 
(a) John Henry; (b) Johnny Appleseed; (c) Daniel 
Boone. 
. Josephine Bentham writes about 
(a) French villagers; (b) American rivers; (c) 
High school students. 
. John Kieran believes that 
(a) A wide reading- knowledge is a great benefit to 
anyone; (b) Latin and Greek never did anyone 
any good; (c) The best way to get a newspaper 
job is to head for the nearest big city. 
. H. L. Mencken is the author of: 
(a) The American Language; (b) How to Read a 
book; (c) Oliver Wiswell. 
Jan Sibelius composed 
(a) Ballad for Americans; (b) The Beautiful Blue 
Danube; (c) Valse Triste. 
. Dr. Smith, the Dialect Detective, believes that 
(a) We should all try to cultivate Eastern accents; 
(b) We should be proud of our regional accents; 
(c) We should all try to speak like Englishmen. 
14. The enemy, tobacco, was whipped by 
(a) Jesse Stuart; (b) Bellamy Partridge; (c) H. H. 
Munro. 
15. Ben Lucien Burman wrote about 
(a) The Mississippi; (b) The Wabash; (c) The 
Missouri. 
Ill. MATCHING TESTS 
1. Which authors wrote the following books reviewed in 
Adventures in Reading and Reading Menus for the 
Week? 


Kenneth Roberts 
Jane Austen 

Walter Millis 
Margaret Armstrong 
J. B. Priestley 


(a) Why Europe Fights 
(b) Let the People Sing 
(c) Arundel 

(d) Sense and Sensibility 
(e) Trelawny 


. In which stories do the following objects play an im- 


portant part? 
(a) a cake of soap 
(b) a comb and watch- enry 
chain Dr. or Leg 
(c) a brown paper package (Hall) 
(d) “vulner. water Dusk (Saki) 
(e) a placard on a town The Last Class 
“notice board (Daudet) 
The Blast of the Book 
(Chesterton ) 


Gift of the Magi (O, 
H 


. What do the following phrases define? 


(a) the sentence that tells clause 
what the paragraph is 
about 

(b) a group of words con- dependent clauses 
taining subject and 
predicate 

(c) one independent clause topic sentence 
added to another 

(d) clauses used like nouns, compound sentence 
adjectives, or adverbs 

(e) a descriptive detaii in- non-restrictivé clause 
serted “as an  after- 
thought” 


. Who wrote the following stories? 


(a) A Mother in Mannville Katherine Mansfield 
(b) The Apple Tree Dan Wickenden 
(c) The Chosen-by-Lot ake Falstaff 
(d) Jacoby’s Corners arjorie Kinnan Raw- 
(e) The Oratorial Contest lings 

Naomi Mitchison 


Under each portrait, write on the first line the surname of 
the author pictured. On the second line write the title of one 
work by this author. (It may be one which has appeared in 
Schaolstic or any other book by the author.) 


IV. PICTURE GALLERY 


ere > 


scHoLastic 4. 


22 Pig 
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